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THIS TALE IS DEDICATED TO 



MY WIFE. 



PREEACE. 

In this story, an uneducated girl, who might I fancy, 
after a year and a half at a boarding-school, have 
developed into a very noble lady, is arraigned before 
the reader, and awaits his judgment. 

The charge against her is, that by an overstrained 
idea of duty, she devoted herseK to her brother, and 
made her lover but a secondary person, I am in- 
structed to reply on her behalf, that in the struggle 
between inclination and what she considered her duty, 
she, right or wrong, held by duty at the risk of break- 
ing her own heart. 

I suppose that most people have their opinion on 
the old question between love and duty. We can make 
no rule about it : we solve it continually, by weighing 
the circumstances which have forced it upon us, on 
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instinct. With regard to the case of Emma Burton I 
shall not state my own conclusions. I have used all 
my best art in putting the question before the reader, 
and must leave him to draw his own. I am only sorry 
to see such a very important social question, a question 
which, (thanks to the nobleness of our women,) comes 
en visage to us continually, so very poorly handled. 

Mrs. Quickly must keep the name I gave her, perhaps 
in too great a hurry. But the reader will perceive that 
she is not the Quickly of Shakespear ; not the blunder- 
ing, sniy, goodnatured, pruriant old questionable female, 
of Shakespear ; but, perhaps, nearer like a certain old 
lady, who looks out of a certain window on the right, in 
a certain march to Finchley ; an old lady who continues 
to reproduce herself, and will continue — ^until 
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THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: 



A STOKY OF TWO FAMILIES. 



CHAPTEE I. 

MR. SECRETABY OXTON THINKS GERTY NEVILLE LITTLE 

BETTER THAN A FOOL. 

The Houses were '* up," and the Colonial Secretary was 
in the bosom of his family. 

It had been one of the quietest and pleasantest little 
sessions on record. All the Government biUs had slid 
easily through. There had been a little hitch on the 
new Scab Bill; several members with infected runs 
opposing it lustily ; threatening to murder it by inches 
in committee, and so on : })ut, on the Secretary saying 
that he should not feel it his duty to advise his 
Excellency to prorogue until it was passed, other mem- 
bers put it to the opposing members whether they were 
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2 THE HILLYARS AKD THE BURTONS: 

to sit there till Christmas, with the thermometer at 120°, 
and the opposing members gave way with a groan ; so 
a very few days afterwards his Excellency put on his 
best uniform, cocked hat, sword and all, and came down 
and prorogued them. And then, taking their boys from 
school, and mounting their horses, they all rode away, 
east, north, and west, through forest and swamp, over 
plain and moimtain, to their sunny homes, by the 
pleasant river-sides of the interior. 

So the Colonial Secretary was in the bosom of his 
family. He was sitting in his verandah in a rocking- 
chair, dressed in white from head to foot, with the 
exception of his boots, which were shining black, and 
his necktie, which was bright blue. He was a tall man, 
and of noble presence— a man of two-and-forty, or 
thereabouts — with a fine fearless eye, as of one who 
had confronted the dangers of an infant colony, looking 
altogether like the highly intellectual, educated man he 
was ; and on every button of his clean white coat, on 
every fold of his spotless linen, in every dimple of his 
close-shaved, red-brown face, was written in large letters 
the word. Gentleman. 

He had come down to one of his many stations, the 
favourite one, lying about 300 miles along the coast from 
Pahnerston, the capital of Cooksland; and, having 
arrived only the night before, was dreaming away the 
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morning in his verandah, leaving the piles of papers, 
domestic and parliamentary, which he had accumulated 
on a small table beside him, totally neglected. 

For it was impossible to work. The contrast between 
the burning streets of Palmerston and this cool verandah 
was so exquisite, that it became an absolute necessity to 
think about that and nothing else. Just outside, in the 
sun, a garden, a wilderness of blazing flowers, sloped 
rapidly down to the forest, whose topmost boughs were 
level with your feet. Through the forest rushed the 
river, and beyond the forest was the broad, yellow plain, 
and beyond the plain the heath, and beyond the heath 
the gleaming sea with two fantastic purple islands on 
the horizon. 

The Colonial Secretary had no boys to bring home 
from school, for only six months before this he had 
married the beauty of the colony. Miss Seville, who was 
at that moment' in the garden with her younger sister 
gathering flowers. 

The Secretary by degrees allowed his eyes to wander 
from the beautiful prospect before him, to the two white 
figures among the flowers. By degrees his attention 
became concentrated on them, and after a time a shade 
of dissatisfaction stole over his handsome face, and a 
wrinkle or two formed on his broad forehead. 

Why was this ? The reason was a very simple one : 

b2 
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he saw that Mrs. Oxton was only half intent upon her 
flowers, and was keeping one eye upon her lord and 
master. He said, ^' Botheration." 

She saw that he spoke, though she little thought what 
he said ; and so she came floating easily towards him 
tlirough the flowers, looking by no means unlike a great 
white and crimson Amaryllis herself. She may have 
been a thought too fragile, a thought too hectic — all real 
Australian beauties are so ; she looked, indeed, as though, 
if you blew at her, her hair would come off like the down 
of a dandelion; but nevertheless she was so wonderfully 
beautiful, that you could barely restrain an exclamation 
of delighted surprise when you first saw her. This being 
came softly up to the Secretary, put her arm round his 
neck, and kissed him ; and yet the Secretary gave no 
outward signs of satisfaction whatever. StiU the Secre- 
tary was not a " brute ; " far from it. 

'' My love," said Mrs. Oxton. 

" Well, my dear," said the Secretary. 

"I want to ask you a favour, my love." 

" My sweetest Agnes, it is quite impossible. I will 
send Edward as sub-overseer to Tullabaloora ; but into 
a Government place he does not go, 

" My dear James '* 

" It is no use, Agnes ; it is really no use. I have been 
accused in the public papers of placing too many of my 
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own and my wife's family* I have been taunted with it 
in the Hoiisa There is great foundation of truth in it. 
It is really no use, if you talk till doomsday. What are 
you going to give me. for lunch ? " 

Mrs. Oxton was perfectly unmoved ; she merely seated 
herself comfortably on her husband's knee. 

" Suppose, now," she said, " that you had been putting 
yourself in a wicked passion for nothing. Suppose I 
had changed my mind about Edward. Suppose I 
thought you quite right in not placing any more of our 
own people. And suppose I only wanted a little infor- 
mation about somebody's antecedents. What then ? " 

" Why then I have been a brute. Say on." 

" My dearest James, do you know anything against 
Lieutenant Hillyar ? " 

"H'm," said the Secretary. *' Nothing new. He 
came over here under a cloud ; but so many young men 
do that. I am chary of asking too many questions. 
He was very fast at home, I believe, and went rambling 
through Europe for ten years ; yet I do not think I 
should be justified in saying I knew anything very bad 
against him." 

"He wUl be Sir George Hillyar," said Mrs. Oxton, 
pensively. 

" He will indeed," said the Secretary, " and have ten 
thousand a year. He will be a catch for some one." 
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" My dear, I am afraid lie ia caught." 

"No! Who is it?" 

" Ko other than our poor Gerty. She has been stay- 
ing at the Barkers*, in the same house with him ; and 
the long and the short of it is, that they are engaged/' 

The Secretary rose and walked up and down the 
verandah. He was very much disturbed. 

" My dear," he said at last, " I would give a thousand 
pounds if this were not true." 
' " Why ? do you know anything against him ? " 

"Well, just now I carelessly said I did not ; but now 
when the gentleman coolly proposes himself for my 
brother-in-law ! It is perfectly intolerable ! " 

" Do you know anything special, James ? " 

"No. But look at the man, my love. Look at his 
insolent, contradictory manner. Look at that nasty 
drop he has in his eyes. Look at his character for 
profligacy. Look at his unpopularity in tlie force; 
and then think of our beautiful little Gerty being 
handed over to such a man. Oh! Lord, you know 
it really is '' 

"I hate the man as much as you do," said Mrs. 
Oxton. "I can't bear to be in the room with him. 
But Gerty loves him." 

" Poor Httle bird." 

" And he is handsome." 
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** Confound him, yes. And charming too, of course, 
with his long paJe face and his dolce far nienie, insolent 
manner, and his great eyes like blank windows, out 
of which the devil looks once a day, for fear you 
might forget he was there. Oh ! a charming man ! " 

"Then he will be a baronet, with an immense 
fortune ; and Gerty will be Lady Hillyar." 

"And the most unfortimate little flower in the 
wide world," said the Secretary. 

" I think you are right," said Mra Oxton, with a sigh. 
"See, here she comes; don't let her know I have 
told you." 

Grertrude Neville came towards them at this moment. 
She was very like her sister, but still more fragile in 
form; a kind of caricature of her sister. The white 
in her face was whiter, and the red redder ; her hair 
was of a shade more biilliant brown ; and she looked 
altogether like some wonderful hectic ghost. If you 
were delighted with her sister's beauty you were awed 
with hers ; not awed because, there was anything 
commanding or determined in the expression of her 
face, but because she was so very fragile and gentle. 
The first glance of her great hazel eyes put her under 
your protection to the death. You had a feeling of 
awe, while you wondered why it had pleased God 
to create anything so helpless, so beautiful, and so 
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good, and to leave her to the chances and troubles of 
this rough world. You could no more have willingly 
caused a shade of anxiety to pass over that face, th^ 
you could have taken the beautiful little shell parra- 
keet, which sat on her shoulder, and killed it before 
her eyes. 

The Secretary set his jaw, and swore, to himself, 
that it should never be; but what was the good of 
his swearing? 

"See, James," she said to him, speaking with a 
voice like that of a stock-dove among the deep black 
shadows of an English wood in June, "I am going 
to fill all your vases with flowers. Idle Agnes has 
run away to you, and has left me all the work. See 
here ; I am going to set these great fern boughs 
round the china vase on the centre table, and bend 
them so that they droop, you see. And then I shall 
lay in these long wreaths of scarlet Kennedia to hang 
over the fern, and then I shall tangle in these scarlet 
passion-flowers, and then I shall have a circle of 
these belladonna lilies, and in the centre of all I shall 
put this moss-rosebud — 

For the bride sho chose, the red, red, rose, 
And by its thorn died she. 

"James, don't break my heart, for I love him. My 
own brother, I have never had a brother but you; 
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try to make the best of him for my sake. You will 
now, won't you ? I know you don't like him ; your 
characters are dissimilar ; but I am sure you will get 
to. I did not like him at first; but it came upon 
me in time. You don't know how really good he is, 
and how bitterly he has been ill-used. Come, James, 
say you will try to like him." 

What could the poor Secretary do but soothe her, 
and defer any decided opinion on the matter. If it 
had been Mr. Cornelius Murphy making a modest 
request, the Secretary would have been stem enough, 
would have done what he should have done here — 
put his veto on it once and for ever; but he could 
not stand his favourite little sister-in-law, with her 
tears, her beauty, and her caresses. He temporised. 

But his holiday, to which he had looked forward 
so long, was quite spoilt. Little Gerty Neville had 
wound herself so thoroughly round his heart; she 
had been such a sweet little confidant to him in his 
courtship ; had brought so many precious letters, had 
planned so many meetings ; had been, in short, such 
a dear little go-between, that when he thought of her 
being taken away from him by a man of somewhat 
queer character, whom he heartily despised and dis- 
liked, it made him utterly miserable. As Gerty had 
been connected closely with the brightest part of a 
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somewbat stormy life, so also neither he nor his wife 
had ever laid down a plan for the brighter future 
which did not include her ; and now ! — ^it was in- 
tolerable. 

He brooded for three days, and then, having seen to 
the more necessary part of his station work, he de- 
termined to go and make fuller inquiries. So the big 
bay horse was saddled, and he rode thoughtfully away ; 
across the paddocks, through the forest, over the plain, 
down to the long yeUow sands fringed with snarling 
surf, and so northward towards the faint blue pro- 
montory of Cape Wilberforce. 
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CHAPTEE IT. 

JAJklES burton's STORY: SHOWS THE DISGRACEFUL 

LOWNESS OF HIS ORIGIN. 

I AM of the same trade as my father — a blacksmith — 
although I have not had hammer or pincers in my 
hand this ten years. And, although I am not in the 
most remote degree connected with any aristocratic 
family, yet I hold the title of Honourable, The 
Honourable James Burton being a member of the 
supreme council of the Colony of Cooksland. 

As early as I can remember, my father carried on 
his trade in Brown's Eow, Chelsea. His business 
was a very good one — what we call a good shoeing 
trade, principally with the omnibus horses. It paid 
very well, for my father had four men in his shop ; 
though, if he had had his choice, he would have 
preferred some higher branch of smith's work, for he 
had considerable mechanical genius, and no small 
ambition, of a sort. 
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I think that my father was the ideal of all the black- 
smiths who ever lived. He was the blacksmith. A man 
with a calm, square, honest face ; very strong, very 
good-humoured, with plenty of kindly interest in his 
neighbours' affairs, and a most accurate memory for 
them. He was not only a most excellent tradesman, 
but he possessed those social qualities, which are so 
necessary in a blacksmith, to a very high degree ; for 
in our rank in life the blacksmith is a very import- 
ant person indeed. He is owner of the very best 
gossip-station, after the bar of the public- house : and, 
consequently, if he be a good fellow (as he is pretty 
certain to be, though this may be partiality on my 
part,) he is a man more often referred to, and con- 
sulted with, than the publican ; for this reason — ^that 
the married women are jealous of the publican, and 
not so of the blacksmith. As for my father, he was 
umpire of the buildings — the stopper of fights, and, 
sometimes, even the healer of matrimonial differences. 

More than once I have known a couple come and 
" have it out " iu my father's shop. Sometimes, during 
my apprenticeship, my father would send me out of 
the way on these occasions ; would say to me, for 
instance, "Hallo, old man, here's Bob Chittle and his 
missis a-coming ; cut away and help mother a bit." 
But at other times he would not consider it necessary 
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for me to go, and so I used to stay, and hear it all 
The woman invariably began ; the man confined him- 
self mostly to sulky contradictions. My father, and 
T, and the men, went on with our work; my father 
would throw in a soothing word wherever he could, 
until the woman began to cry ; upon which my father, 
in a low confidential growl, addressing the man as 
" old chap," would persuade him to go and make it up 
with her. And he and she, having come there for no 
other purpose, would do so. 

My mother never assisted at this sort of scenes, 
whether serious or trifling. She utterly ignored the 
shop at such times, and was pretematurally busy in 
the house among her pots, and pans, and children, 
ostentatiously singing. When it was all over she used 
accidentally to catch sight of the couple, and be for 
one moment stricken dimib with amazement, and then 
burst into voluble welcome. She was supposed to 
know nothing at all about what had passed. Sweet 
mother ! thy arts were simple enough. 

She was a very tall woman, with square, large 
features, who had never, I think, been handsome. 
When I begin my story my mother was already the 
mother of nine children, and I, the eldest, was fifteen ; 
so, if she had at any time had any beauty, it must 
have vanished long before ; but she was handsome 
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enough for us. When she was dressed for church, 
in all the colours of the rainbow, in a style which 

« 

would have driven Jane Clarke out of her mind, she 
was always inspected by the whole family before she 
staxted, and pronounced satisfactory. And at dinner 
my sister Emma would perhaps say, "Law! mother 
did look so beautiful in church this morning ; you 
never !" 

She had a hard time of it with us. The family 
specialities were health, good humour, an,d vivacity; 
somewhat too much of the last among the junior 
members, I, Joe, and Emma, might be trusted, but 
all the rest were terrible pickles ; the most unlucky 
children I iever saw. Whenever I was at work with 
father, and we saw a crowd coming round the corner, he 
would say, " Cut away, old chap, and see who it is ;" 
for we knew it must either be one of our own little 
ones, or a young Chittle. If it was one of the young 
Chittles, I used to hold up my hand and whistle, and 
father used to go on with his work. But if I was 
silent, and in that way let father know that it was 
one of our own little ones, he would begin to roar 
out, and want to know which it was, and what he'd 
been up to. To which I would have to roar in return 
(I give you an instance only, out of many such) that 
it was Fred. That he had fallen off a barge under 
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Battersea Bridge. Had been picked out by young 
Tom Cole. Said he Kked it. Or that it was Eliza. 
Had wedged her head into a gas pipa Been took out 
black in the face. Said Billy Chittle had told her 
she wasn't game to it. These were the sort of things I 
had to roar out to my father, while I had the delinquent 
in my arms, and was carrying him or her indoors to 
mother ; the delinquent being in a triumphant frame 
of mind, evidently under the impression that he had 
distinguished himself, and added another flower to the 
chaplet of the family honour. 

I never saw my mother out of temper. On these, 
and other occasions, she would say that, Lord 'a mercy ! 
no woman ever was teamed and plagued with her 
children as she was (and there was a degree of truth 
in that). That she didn't know what would become of 
them (which was to a certain extent true also) ; that 
she hoped none of them would come to a bad end 
(in which hope I sincerely joined) ; and that finally, 
she thought that if some of them were well shook, 
and put to bed, it would do 'em a deal of good, and 
that their Emma would never love them any more. 
But they never cared for this sort of thing. They 
were not a bit afraid of mother. They were never 
shook; their Emma continued to love them; and, as 
for being put to bed they never thought of such a 
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thing happening to them, until they heard the rattle 
of brother Joe's crutch on the floor, when he came 
home from the night school. 

Brother Joe's crutch. Yes ; our Joe was a crippla 
With poor Joe, that restless vivacity to which I have 
called your attention above, had ended very sadly. 
He was one of the finest children ever seen; but, 
when only three years old, poor Joe stole away, and 
climbed up a ladder — he slipped, when some seven or 
eight feet from the ground, and fell on his back, 
doubling one of his legs under him. The little soul 
fluttered between earth and heaven for some time, 
but at last determined to stay with us. All that 
science, skill, and devotion could do, was done for 
him at St. George's Hospital; but poor Joe was a 
hunchback, with one leg longer than the other, but 
with the limbs of a giant, and the face of a Byron. 

It is a great cause of thankfulness to me, when I 
think that Joe inherited the gentle, patient temper of 
his father and mother. Even when a mere boy, I 
began dimly to understand that it was fortunate that 
Joe was good-tempered. When I and the other boys 
would be at rounders, and he would be looking intently 
and eagerly on, with his fingers twitching with nervous 
anxiety to get hold of the stick, shouting now to one, 
and now to another, by name, and now making short 
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runs, in his excitement, on his crutch ; at such times, 
I say, it used to come into my boy's head, that it was 
as well that Joe was a good-tempered fellow ; and 
this conviction grew on me year by year, as I watched 
with pride and awe the great intellect unfolding, and 
the mighty restless ambition soaring higher and higher. 
Yes, it was well that Joe had learned to love in his 
childhood. 

Joe's imfailing good humour, combined with his 
aflliction, had a wonderful influence on us for good. 
His misfortune being so fearfully greater than any of 
our petty vexations, and his good temper being so 
much more unfailing than ours, he was there con- 
tinually among us as an example — an example which 
it was impossible not to follow to some extent ; even if 
one had not had an angel to point to it for us. 

For, in the sense of being a messenger of good, 
certainly my sister Emma was an angel. She was a 
year younger than me. She was very handsome, not 
very pretty, made on a large model like my mother, 
but with fewer angles. Perhaps the most noticeable 
thing about her was her voice. Whether the tone of 
it was natural, or whether it had acquired that tone 
from being used almost exclusively in cooing to, and 
soothing, children, I cannot say; but there was no 
shrillness in it : it was perfectly, nay singularly clear ; 
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but there was not a sharp note in the whole of sweet 
Emma's gamut. 

She was very much devoted to all of us ; but towards 
Joe her devotion was intensified. I do not assert — 
because I do not believe — ^that she loved him better 
than the rest of us, but from an early age she simply 
devoted herself to him. I did not see it at first. The 
first hint of it which I got was in the first year of 
my apprenticeship. I had come in to tea, and father 
had relieved me in the shop, and all our little ones 
had done tea and were talking nonsense, at which I 
began to assist. We were talking about who each of 
us was to marry, and what we would have for dinner 
on the auspicious occasion. It was arranged that I 
was to marry Miss de Bracy, from the Victoria Theatre, 
and we were to have sprats and gin-and-water ; and 
that such a one was to marry such a one ; but on one 
thing the little ones were agreed, that Emma was to 
marry Joe. When they cried out this, she raised her 
eyes to mine for an instant, and dropped them again 
with a smile. I wondered why then, but I know now. 

On my fifteenth birthday I was bound to my father. 
I think that was nearly the happiest day of my life. 
The whole family was in a state of rampant pride 
about it. I am sure I don't know what there was to 
be proud of, but proud we were. Joe sat staring at 
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me with his bright eyes, every now and then giving 
a snifif of profound satisfaction, or pegging out in a 
restless manner for a short expedition into the court. 
Emma remarked several times, " Lawk, only just to 
think about Jim ! " And my younger brothers and 
sisters kept on saying to aU their acquaintances in 
the street, " Our Jim is bound to father," with such a 
very triumphant air, that the other children resented 
it, and Sally Agar said something so disparaging of 
the blacksmith-trade in general, that our Eliza gave 
her a good shove ; upon which Jane Agar, the elder sister, 
shook our Eliza, and, when Emma came out to the 
rescue, put her tongue out at her ; which had such an 
effect on Emma's gentle spirit that she gave up the 
contest at once, and went indoors in tears, and for the 
rest of the day told every friend she met,. "Lawk, 
there, if that Jane Agar didn't take and put her tongue 
out at me, because their S^y shoved our Eliza, and I 
took and told her she hadn't ought to it : " and they 
retailed it to other girls again; and at last it was 
known all over the buildings that Jane had gone and 
put her tongue out at Emma Burton ; and it was 
unanimously voted that she ought to be ashamed of 
herself. 

We were simple folk, easily made happy, even by 
seeing that the other girls were fond of our sister. But 

c 2 
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there was another source of happiness to ns on that 
auspicious fifteenth birthday of mine. That day week 
we were to move into the great house. 

Our present home was a very poor place, only a six- 
roomed house ; and that, with nine children and another 
apprentice besides myself, was intolerable. Any time 
this year past we had seen that^ it was necessary to 
move ; but there had been one hitch to our doing so— 
there was no house to move into, except into a very 
large house which stood by itself, as it were fronting the 
buildings opposite our forge ; which contained twenty- 
five rooms, some of them very large, and which was 
called by us indifferently. Church Place, or Queen 
Elizabeth's Palace. 

It had been in reality the palace of the young Earl of 
Essex ; a very large three-storied house of old brick, 
with stone-mullioned windows and doorways. Many 
of the windows were blind, bricked up at different times 
as the house descended in the social scale. The roof 
was singularly high, hanging somewhat far over a rich 
cornice, and in that roof there was a single large dormer 
window at the north end. 

The house had now been empty for some time, and it 
had always had a great attraction for us children. In 
the first place it was empty ; in the second place, it had 
been inhabited by real princesses; and in the third, 
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there was a ghost, who used to show a light in the 
af ore-mentioned dormer window the first Friday in every 
mont;h. , 

On the summer's evenings we had been used to see 
it towering aloft between us and the setting sun, which 
filled the great room on the first floor with light, some 
rays of which came through into our narrow street. 
Mother had actually once been up in that room, and 
had looked out of the window westward, and seen the 
trees of Chelsea farm (now Cremome Gardens). What 
a room that would be to play in ! Joe pegged down the 
back yard and back again with excitement, when he 
thought of it. We were going to live there, and father 
, . was going to let all the upper part in lodgings, and 
Cbusin Eeuben 
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CHAPTEE III. 

JAMES burton's STORY : COUSIN REUBEN. 

And Cousin Eeuben had applied for lodgings from the 
very moment he heard of our move, and was actually 
coining to live with us. Was this as satisfactory as all 
the rest of it ? Why, na And this is why I made that 
pause at the end of the last chapter. We had noticed 
that a shade had passed over our father's face ; and, we 
being simple and affectionate people, that shade had 
been reflected on ours, though we hardly knew why. 

For our Cousin Eeuben was a great favourite with all 
of us. He had been apprenticed to a waterman, but 
had won his coat and freedom a few months before this. 
He was a merry, slangy, dapper feUow, about seventeen, 
always to be found at street comers with his hands in 
his pockets, talking loud. We had been very proud of 
his victory ; it was the talk of all the water-side ; he 
rowed in such perfect form, and with such wonderful 
rapidity. The sporting papers took him up. He was 
matched at some public-house to row against somebody 
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else for some money. He won it, but there was a dis- 
pute about it, and the sporting papers had kading 
articles thereon. But the more famous Eeuben became, 
the more my father's face clouded when he spoke of 
him. 

That birthday night I was sleepily going up to bed, 
when my father stopped me by saying, " Old man, you 
and me must have a talk," whereupon my mother de- 
parted. " Jim," said he as soon as she was gone, " did 
you ever hear anything about your cousin Eeuben's 
father ? " 

I said quickly, " No ; but I had often thought it 
curious that we had never heard anything of liim." 

" The time is come, my boy, when you must know as 
much as I do. It is a bitter thing to have to tell you ; 
but you are old enough to share the family troubles." 
And I heard the following story : — 

Samuel Burton had been a distant cousin of my 
father's. When about twelve years old, he had ex- 
pressed a wish to go into service, and his friends had got 
for him a place as page or steward-room boy, in the 
fanuly of an opulent gentleman. 

At the time of his going there the heir of the house 
was a mere infant. As time went on, his father, anxious 
for him to escape the contaminations of a public school, 
sent him to a highly expensive private tutor ; and the 
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boy selected Samuel Burton, his favourite, to accompany 
him as his valet. 

The father had been anxious that his boy should 
escape the contamination of a public school — ^the more 
so, because, at the age of thirteen, he was a very difficult 
and somewhat vicious boy. The father took the greatest 
care, and made every possible inquiry. The Eev. Mr. 
Easy was a man of high classical attainments, and un- 
blemished character. There were only two other pupils 
both of the most respectable rank in life— one, the son 
and heir of Sir James Mottesfont ; the other, son of the 
great city man, Mr. Peters. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory. Alas ! the poor father in avoiding Cha- 
rybdis had run against ScyUa. In avoiding the diluted 
vice of a public school, he had sent his son into a 
perfectly undiluted atmosphere of it. Young Mottesfont 
was an irreclaimable vicious idiot, and Peters had been 
sent away from a public school for drunkenness. In 
four years' time our young gentleman ' was finished,' and 
was sent to travel with a tutor, keeping his old servant, 
Samuel Burton (who had learned something also), and 
began a career of reckless debauchery of all kinds. 
After two years he was angrily recalled by his father. 
Not very long after his return Samuel Burton married 
(here my father's face grew darker stiU). Hitherto his 
character, through all his master's excesses, had been 
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most blameless. The young gentleman's father had 
conceived a great respect for the young man, and was 
glad that his wild son should have so staid and respect- 
able a servant willing to stay with him. 

A year after Samuel was married a grand crash came. 
The young gentleman, still a minor, was found to be 
awfully in debt, to have been raising money most 
recklessly, to have been buying jewellery and selling it 
again. His creditors, banding themselves together, re- 
fused to accept the plea of minority; two of their 
number threatened to prosecute for swindling if their 
claims were not settled in fulL An arrangement was 
come to for six thousand pounds, and the young gentle- 
man was allowanced with two hundred a year and sent 
abroad. 

Samuel Burton, seeing that an end was come to a 
system of plunder which he had carried on at his yoimg 
master's expense, came out in his true colours. He 
robbed the house of money and valuables to the amount 
of thirteen hundred pounds, and disappeared — utterly 
and entirely disappeared — ^leaving his wife and child to 
the mercy of my father. 

This was my father's account of his disappearance. 
He concealed from me the fact that Samuel Burton had 
been arrested and transported for fourteen years. 

The poor mother exerted herself as well as she was 
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able; but she had been brought up soft-handed and 
could do but littla When Eeuben was about ten she 
died ; my father took the boy home, and ultimately 
apprenticed him to a waterman. 

" And now, my boy, you see why I am anxious about 
Eeuben's coming to live with us. He comes of bad 
blood on both sides ; and his father is, for aught I know, 
still alive. Eeuben. ain't going on as I could wish. I 
don't say anything against those as row races, or run 
races, or ride races ; I only know it ain't my way, and I 
don't want it to be. There's too much pot'us about it 
for our sort, my boy ; so you see I don't want him and 
his lot here on that account And then he is a dapper 
little chap ; and our Emma is very pretty and sweet, and 
there may be mischief there again. Still, I can't refuse 
him. I thought I was doing a kind thing to a fatherless 
lad in calling him cousin, but I almost wish I hadn't 
now. So I say to you, keep him at a distance. Don't 
let him get too intimate in our part of the house. Good 
night, old man." 

'^ Where are you going to put him, father ? " 

" As far off as I can," said my father. " In the big 
room at the top of the house." 

" In the ghost's room ? " said I. And I went to bed, 
and dreamt of Eeuben being woke in the night by a little 
old lady in grey shot silk and black mittens, who came 
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and sat on his bed and knitted at him. For, when my 
mother was confined with Fred, Mrs. Quickly was in 
attendance and told us of such an old lady in the attic 
aloft there, and had confirmed her story by an appeal to 
Miss Tearsheet, then in seclusion, in consequence of a 
man having been beaten to death by Mr. Pistol and 
others. We were very few doors from Alsatia in those 
times ! 
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CHATEE IV. 

THE COLONIAL SECEETARY SEES SNAKES AND OTHER 

VERMIN. 

It was a hard hit in a tender place for the Colonial 
Secretary. He had started in life as the younger son of 
a Worcestershire squire, and had fought his way, inch 
by inch, up to fame, honom; and wealth. He was shrewd, 
careful enough of the main chance, and very ambitious ; 
but, besides this, he was a good-hearted affectionate 
fellow ; and one of his objects of ambition had been to 
have a quiet and refined home, wherein he might end his 
days in honour, presided over by a wife who was in 
every way worthy of him. Perhaps he had been too 
much engaged in money-making, perhaps he had plunged 
too fiercely into politics, perhaps he had never found a 
woman who exactly suited him ; but so it was — ^he had 
postponed his domestic scheme to his other schemes, 
until he was two-and-forty, and might have postponed it 
longer, had he not met Agnes Neville, at a geological 
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picnic, in the crater of Necnicabarla. Here was every- 
thing to be wished for: beauty, high breeding, sweet 
temper, and the highest connexion. Four of her beau- 
tiful sisters had married before her, every one of them to 
one of the best-bred and richest squatters in that wealthy 
colony. Mrs. Morton of Jip Jip, Mrs. Hill of Macan- 
demdah, the Honourable Mrs. Packenham of Langi Cal 
Cal ; and lastly, the beautiful and witty Mrs. Somerton 
of Lai Lai and Pywheitjork.* He fell in love with Miss 
Neville at once ; their marriage was delayed, principally 
on account of troublesome political reasons, for six 
months, and in that time he had got to love, like a 
brother, her little sister, Gerty Neville, and the last and 
most beautiful of the six beautiful sisters. Even before 
he was married, he and Agnes had laid out all sorts of 
plans for her future settlement. He had even a scheme 
for taking her to Paris, getting her properly dressed 
there, and pitching her into the London season, under 
the auspices of his mother, as a gauntlet to English 
beauty. 

It was a hard hit for him. He had always been so es- 
pecially hard on a certain kind of young English gentle- 
man, who has sailed too close to the wind at home, and 
who comes to the colony to be whitewashed. He had 
fulminated against that sort of thing so strongly. From 

• One would not dare to invent these names. They are all real. 
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his place in the House he had denounced it time after 
time. That his colony, his own colony, which he had 
helped to make, was to become a sewer or sink for all 
the rubbish of the old country ! How he had protested 
against and denounced that principle, whether applied 
to male or female emigrants ; and now Gerty was pro- 
posing to marry a man, whom he was very much 
inclined to quote as one of the most oflfensive examples 
of it. 

And another proToking part of the business was, that 
he would have little or no sympathy. The colony would 
say that the youngest Miss Neville had made a great 
catch, and married better than any of her sisters. The 
feUow would be a baronet with 10,0007. a year. There 
was a certain consolation in that — a Considerable deal of 
consolation ; if it had not been that the Secretary loved 
her, that might have made him tolerably contented with 
her lot. But he loved her; and the man, were he fifty 
baronets, was a low fellow of loose character ; and it was 
very hot ; and so the Secretary was discontented.- 

Very hot. The tide out, leaving a band of burning 
sand, a quarter of a mile broad, between sea and shore. 
Where he had struck the sea first, at Wooriallock Point, 
the current, pouring seaward off the spit of sand, had 
knocked up a trifling surf, which chafed and leaped in 
tiny waves, and looked crisp, and cool, and aerated. 
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But, now he was in the lone bight of the bay, the sea was 
perfectly smooth and oily, deadly silent and calm, under 
the blazing sun. The water did not break upon the 
sand, but only now and then sneaked up a few feet with 
a lazy whisper. Before him for twelve miles or more 
were the long level yellow sands, without one single 
break as far as the eye could reach ; on his right the 
glassy sea, gleaming under the background of a heavy 
slow-sailing thunder cloud ; and on his left the low wall 
of dark evergreen shrubs, which grew densely to the looser 
and drier sands that lay pUed in wind-heaps beyond the 
reach of the surf. 

Once his horse shied ; it was at a black snake, which 
had crept down to bathe, and which raised its horrible 
wicked head firom out its coils and hissed at him as he 
went by. Another time he heard a strange rippling 
noise, coming fix)m the glassy surfless sea on his right. 
It was made by a shark, which, comii^ swiftly, to all 
appearance, from under the dark thunder-cloud, headed 
shoreward, making the spray fly in a tiny fountain from 
his back-fin which was visible above the surface. As he 
came on, the smaller fish, snappers and such like, hurled 
themselves out of the water in hundreds, making the sea 
alive for one instant ; but after that the shark, and the 
invisible fish he was in pursuit of, sped seaward again ; 
the ripple they had made died out on the face of the 
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water, and the water in the bay was calm, still, and 
desolate once more. 

Intolerably lonely. He pushed his horse into a canter, 
to make a breeze for himself which the heavens denied 
him. Still only the long wearj'^ stretch of sand, the sea 
on the right, and the low evergreens on the left. 

But now far, far ahead, a solitary dot upon the edge of 
the gleaming water, which, as the good horse threw the 
ground behind him, grew larger and larger. Yes, it was 
a man who toiled steadily on in the same direction the 
Secretary was going — a man who had his trousers off, 
and was walking bare-legged on the edge of the sea to 
cool his feet ; a man who looked round from time to 
time, as if to see who was the horseman behind him. 

The Secretary reined up beside him with a cheery 
*' Good day," and the man respectfully returned the salu- 
tation. The Secretary recognized his man in an instant, 
but held his tongue. 

He was a tall narrow-shouldered man, who might have 
been forty or might have been sixty ; as with most other 
convicts, his age was a profound mystery. You could 
see that he had been originally what some people, hasty 
observers, would call a good-looking young man, and 
was even now what those same hasty observers would 
call a good-looking middle-aged man. His hair was 
grey, and he had that wonderfully clear dark-brown 
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complexion which one sees so continually among old 
convicts who have been much in the bush. His fore- 
head was hirfi tjjfi^d bald, and his nose was very long 
delicate, and?«praine — so much was in his favour ; but 
then — ^why, all the lower part of his face, upper lip, 
mouth, lower lip and all, were pinched up in a heap 
under the long nose. When I read " Little Dorrit," I 
was pleased to find that Mr. Dickens was describing in 
the person of M. Bigaud one of our commonest types of 
convict face, but Frenchified and wearing a moustache, 
and was pleased also to see that, with his wonderfully 
close observation, he had not committed the mistake of 
making his man a brave and violent villain, but merely 
a cunning one. 

The Secretary looked down on the bald head and the 
Satanic eyebrows, which ran down from high above the 
level of the man's ears and nearly met above his great 
transparent hook nose, and said to himself, " Well, you 
are a more ill-looking scoundrel than I thought you the 
other day, though you did look a tolerable rogue then.'* 

The man saw that the Secretary had recognised him, 
and the Secretary saw that he saw it ; but they both 
ignored the fact. It was so lonely on these long sands, 
that the Secretary looked on this particular scoundrel as 
if he were a rather interesting book which he had picked 
up, and which would beguile the way. 
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" Hot day, my man." 

" Very liot, your honour ; but, if that thunder-cloud 
will work up to us from the west, we shall have the. 
south wind up in the taU of it, as cold as ice. Tour 
honour will excuse my walking like this. I looked 
round and saw you had no ladies with you." 

Not at all an unpleasant or coarse voice. A rather 
pleasing voice, belonging to a person who had mixed with 
well-bred people at some time or another. 

" By Jove," said the Secretary, " don't apologise, my 
man. I rather envy you. But look out for the snakes. 
I have seen two on the edge of the salt water ; you must 
be careful with your bare feet." 

"I saw the two you speak of, sir, a hundred yards- off. 
I have a singidarly quick eye. It is possible, your 
honour, that if I had been transported a dozen years 
earlier I might have made a good bushman. I was too 
effeminately bred also, Mr. Secretary. I was spoilt too 
young by your class, Mr. Secretary, or I might have 
developed into a bolder and more terrible rogue than 
lam." 

" What a clever dog it is ! " thought the Secretary. 
" Knowing that he can't take me in, and yet trying to do 
it through a mere instinct of deceit, which has become 
part of his nature. And his instinct shows him that 
this careless frankness was the most likely dodge to me, 
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who know everything, and more. By gad, it is a won- 
derful rogue ! " 

He thought this, but he said : " Fiddlededee about 
terrible rogues. Tou are clear now ; why don't you 
mend your ways, man? Confound it, why don't you 
mend your ways ? " 

" I am going to," said the other. " Not, Mr. Colonial 
Secretary, because I am a bit a less rogue than before, 
but because it will pay. Catch me tripping again, Mr. 
Oxton, and hang me." 

"I say," said the Secretary; "you mus'n't commit 
yourseK, you know." 

"Commit myself!" said the man, with a sneer; 
" oommit myself to you I Haven't I been confidential 
with you? Don't I know that every word I have said 
to you in confidence is sacred ? Don't I know that what 
you choose to call your honour will prevent your using 
one word of any private conversation against me? 
Haven't I been brought up among such as you ? Haven't 
I been debauched and ruined by such as you ? Commit 
myself! I know and despise your class too well to 
commit mysel£ You darerCt use one word I have said 
against me. Such as I have the pull of you there. You 
daren't, for your honour's sake." 

And, as he turned his angry face upon the Secretary, 
he looked so much more fiendish than the snake, and so 

d2 
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much more savage than the shark, that the Secretary 
rode on, saying, " Well, my man, I am soxry I said any- 
hing to oflfend you ; " and, as he rode on, leaving the 
solitary figure toiling on behind him, he thought some- 
what like this : 

" Curious cattle, these convicts ! Even the most re- 
fined of them get at times defiant and insolent, in their 
way. What a terrible rogue this fellow is ! He saw I 
recognised him from the first. . I hate a convict who 
turns Queen's evidence. I wonder where he is going. 
I wish I could turn him over the border. I hate having 
convicts loose in my little colony. It is an infernal 
nuisance being so close to a penal settlement ; but there 
is no help for it. I wonder where that rogue is making 
for ; I wish he would make for Sydney. Where can he 
be going?" 

One cannot help wondering what the Secretary would 
have said had he known, as we do, that this desperate 
rogue was bound on exactly the same errand as himself 
That is to say, to foregather with Mr. Greorge HUlyar, the 
man who was to be a baronet, and have 10,000/. a year, 
and who, God help us, was to^ marry Gerty NeviUe. 

" Let me see," said the Secretary. " That fellow's real* 
name came out on his trial. What was it? Those 
things are worth remembering. Samuel Barker — no, it 
wasn't Barker^ because that's the name of the Cape 
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Wilberforce people. Eippon, that was the name ; no, it 
wasn't What is his name ? Ah ! Eippon and — Eippon 
and Burton. Ah ! for the man's name was Samuel 
Burton." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

JAMES BUKTON'S STORY : THE GHOST'S ROOM IS INTADED, 
AND JAMES PUTS HIS FOOT THROUGH THE FLOOR. 

In due time — ^that is to say, a fortnight after my fif- 
teenth birthday — we moved into the new house. It was 
eight o^clock on a bright summer's morning when my 
father got the key from Mr. Long, unlocked the gate in 
the broken palings which surrounded the house, and 
passed into the yard, surrotrnded by his whole awe- 
stricken family. 

There was no discovery made in the yard. It was 
commonplace. A square flagged space, with a broken 
'water-butt in one comer under an old fashioned leaden 
gargoyle. There was also a grindstone, and some odd 
bits of timber which lay about near the pump, which 
was nearly grown up with nettles and rye-grass. In 
front of me as I stood in the yard the great house rose, 
flushed with the red blaze of the morning sun ; behind 
were the family, Joe leaning on his crutch, with his 
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great eyes staring out of his head in eager curiosity ; 
after him the group of children, clustered around Emma, 
who carried in her arms my brother Fred, a large-headed 
stolid child of two, who was chronically black and blue 
in every available part of his person with accidents, and 
who was, even now, evidently waiting for an opportunity 
to distinguish himself in that line. 

Joe had not long before made acquaintance with kind 
old Mr. Faulkner, who had coached him up in antiqui- 
ties of the house ; and Joe had told me everything. We 
boys fully expected to find lord Essex's helmet lying on 
the stairs, or Queen Elizabeth's glove in the passage. So, 
when father opened the great paneled door, and went 
into the dark entry, we pushed in after him, staring in 
all directions, expecting to see something or another 
strange ; in which we were disappointed. There was 
nothing more strange than a large entrance hall, a broad 
staircase, with large balustrade, somewhat rickety and 
out of the perpendicular, winding up one side of it to 
the floor above, and a long mullioned window halfway 
up. Our first difficulty arose from Frank, my youngest 
brother but one, declining to enter the house, on the 
grounds that Shadrach was hiding in the cellar. This 
difficulty being overcome, we children, leaving father and 
mother to inspect the ground floor, pushed upstairs in a 
body to examine the delectable regions above, where you 
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could look out of window, over Shepherd's nursery 
ground, and see the real trees waving in the west. 
On reaching the first floor, my youngest brother, Fred, 
' so to speak, inaugurated, or opened for public trafl&c, the 
staircase, T)y falling down it from the top to the bottom, 
and being picked up black in the face, with all the skin 
off his elbows and knees. Our next hitch was with 
Frank, who refused to go any further because Abednego 
was in the cupboard. Emma had to sit down on the 
landing, and explain to him that the three holy children 
were not, as Frank had erroneously gathered from their 
names, ghosts who caught hold of your legs through the 
banisters as you went up-stairs, or burst suddenly upon 
you out of closets ; but respectable men, who had been 
dead, lawk-a-mercy, ever so long. Joe and I left her, 
combating, somewhat unsuccessfully, a theory that 
Meshech was at present speaking up the chimney, and 
would immediately appear, in a cloud of soot, and 
frighten us all to death ; and went on to examine the 
house. 

And really we went on with something like awe upon 
us. There was no doubt that we were treading on the 
very same boards which had been trodden, often enough, 
by the statesmen and dandies of Queen Elizabeth's 
Court, and most certainly by the mighty woman herself. 
Joe, devourer of books, had, with Mr. Faulkner's assist- 
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ance, made out the history of the house ; and he had 
communicated his enthusiasm even to me, the poor 
simple blacksmith's boy. So when we, too, went into 
the great room on the first floor, even I, stupid lad, cast 
my eyes eagerly around to see whether anything re- 
mained of the splendour of the grand old court, of which 
I had heard from Joe. 

Nothing. Not a bit of furniture. Three broad 
windows, which looked westward. A broad extent of 
shaky floor, an immense fire-plaoe, and over it a yellow 
dingy old sampler, under a broken glass, hanging all on 
one side on a rusty naU. 

Joe pounced upon this at once, «tnd devoured it 
" Oh, Jim ! Jim !" he said to me, "just look at this. I 
wonder who she was ? " 

" There's her name to it, old man," I answered. " I 
expect that name's hem, ain't it? For," I said hesi- 
tatingly, seeing that Joe was excited about it, and feeling 
that I ought to be so myself, though not knowing why — 
^* for, old man, if they'd forged her name, maybe they'd 
have done it in another coloured worsted." 

TMs bringing forth no response, I felt that I was not 
up to the occasion ; I proceeded to say that worsteds 
were uncommon hard to match, which ask our Emma, 
when Joe interrupted me. 

**I don't mean that, Jim. I mean what was her 
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history. Did she write it herself, or who wrote it for 
her? What a strange voice fix)m the grave it is. Age 
eighteen; date 1686; her name Alice Hillyar. And 
then underneath, in hlack, one of her beautiful sisters 
has worked, * She dyed 3d Decemher, that yeare.' She 
is dead, Jim, many a weary year agone, and she did this 
when she was eighteen years old If one could only 
know her history, eh ? She was a lady. Ladies made 
these common samplers in those times. See, here is 
Emma. Emma, dear, see what I have found. Take and 
read it out to Jim.*' 

Emma, standing in the middle of the deserted room, 
with the morning sunlight on her face, and with the rosy 
children clustering round her, read it out to us. She, 
so young, so beautiful, so tendier and devoted, stood 
there, and read out to us the words of a girl, perhaps as 
good and as devoted as she was, who had died a hundred 
and fifty years before. Even I, dull boy as I was, felt 
there was something strange and out-of-the-way in hear- 
ing the living girl reading aloud the words of the girl 
who had died so long ago. I thought of it then ; and I 
thought of it years after, when Erne and I sat watching 
a dim blue promontory for the smoke of a tiny steamer 
to stain the summer sky. 

It was but poor doggrel that Emma read out to 
us. First came the letters of the alphabet; then 
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the numbers ; then a house and some fir-trees ; 
then — 

** Weep not, sweet friends, my early doom. 
Lay not fresh flowers npon my tomb; 
But elder sour and briony. 
And yew bough broken from the tree. 
My sisters kind and beautiful ! 
My brothers brave and dutiftil ! 
My mother deare, beat not thy breast. 
Thy hunchbacked daughter is at rest. 
See, friends, I am not loath to go ; 
My Lord will take me, that I know. ** 

Poor'as it was, it pleased Joe ; and as I had a profound 
belief in Joe's good taste, I was pleased also. I thought 
it somewhat in the tombstone line myself, and fell into 
the mistake of supposing that one was to admire it on 
critical rather than on sentimental grounds. Joe hung 
it up over his bed, and used to sit up in the night and 
tell me stories about the young lady, whom he made a 
dothes-peg on which he hung every fancy of his brain. 

He took his yellow sampler to kind old Mr. Faulkner, 
who told him that our new house, Church Place, had 
been the family place of the Hillyars at the close of the 
seventeenth century. And then the old man put on his 
hat, took his stick, called his big dog, and, taking Joe 
by the hand, led him to that part of the old church 
burial-ground which lies next the river ; and there he 
showed him her grave. She lay in that fresh breezy 
comer which overlooks the flashing busy river, all alone. 
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''Alice Hillyar ; born 1668, died 1686." Her beautiful 
sisters lay elsewhere, and the brave brothers also ; 
though, by a beautiful fiction, they were all represented 
on the family tomb in the chancel, kneeling one behind 
the other. It grew to be a favourite place with Joe, this 
grave of the hunchback girl, which overlooked the tide ; 
and Emma would sit with him there sometimes. And 
then came one and joined them, and talked soft and low 
to Emma, whose foot would often dally with the letters 
of his own surname on the worn old stone. 
■ The big room quite came up to our expectations. We 
examined all the other rocans on the same floor ; then 
we examined the floor above ; and, lastly, Joe said : 
Jim, are you afraid to go up into the ghost's room ? " 
N — no," I said:; " I don't mind in the day time." 
When Eube comes," said Joe, " we shan't be let to 
it ; so now or never." 

We went up very silently. The door was ajar, and 
we peeped in. It was nearly bare and empty, with only 
a little nameless lumber lying in one comer. It was 
high for an attic, in consequence of the high pitch of 
the roof, and not dark, though there was but one window 
to it ; this window being a very large dormer, taking up 
nearly half the narrow end of the room. The ceiling 
was, of course, lean-to, but at a slighter angle to the 
floor than is usual. 
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But what struck us immediately was, that this room 
long as it was, did not take up the whole of the attic 
story. And looking towards the darker end of the room, 
we thought we could make oitt a door. We were afraid 
to go near it, for it would not have been, very pleasant 
to have it open suddenly, and for a little old lady, in 
grey shot silk and black mittens, to come popping out 
on you. We, however, treated the door with great sus- 
picion, and I kept watch on it while Joe looked out of 
window. 

When it came to my turn to look out of window, Joe 
kept watch. I looked right down on the top of the 
trees in the Eectory garden ; beyond the Eectwy I 
could see the new tavern, the Cadogan Arms, and away 
to the north-east St. Luke's Church, It was a pleasant 
thing to look, as it were, down the clumneys of the 
Black lion, and over them into the Eectory garden. 
The loi^ walk of pollard limes, the giant acacias, and 
the little glimpse o£ the lawn between the boughs, was 
quite a new sight to me. I was enjoying the view, when 
Joe said : 

" Can you see the Cadogan Arms ?'* 

"Yes." 

"I wonder what the Earl of Essex would have 
thought if—" 

At this moment there was a rustling of silk in the 
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dark end of the room, and we both, as the Yankees 
say, "up stick" and bolted. Even in my terror I am 
glad to remember that I let Joe go first, though he 
could get along with his crutch pretty nearly as fast 
as I coxild. We got downstairs as quick as possible, 
and burst in on the family, with the somewhat pre- 
mature intelligence, that we had turned out the ghost, 
and that she was, at that present moment, coming down- 
stairs in grey shot silk and black mittens. 

There was an immediate rush of the younger ones 
towards my mother and Emma, about whom they 
clustered like bees. Meanwhile my father stepped 
across to the shop for a trifle of a striking hammer, 
weight eighteen pounds, and, telling me to follow him, 
went upstairs. I obeyed, in the first place, because his 
word was law to me, and, in the second, because in his 
company I shoxild not have cared one halfpenny for 
a whole regiment of old ladies in grey silk. We went 
upstairs rapidly, and I followed hiTn into the dark part 
of the room. 

We were right in supposing we had seen a door. 
There it was, hasped— or as my father said, hapsed — 
up and covered with cobwebs. After two or three 
blows fix)m the hammer it came open, and we went in. 

The room we entered was neaily as large as the other, 
but dark, save for a hole in the roof. In one comer 
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was an old tressel bed, and at its head a tattered 
curtain which rustled in the wind, and accounted for 
our late panic. I was just beginning to laugh at this, 
when I gave a cry of terror, for my right foot had gone 
clean through the boards. 

My father puUed me out laughing ; but I had hurt 
my knee, and had to sit down. My father knelt down 
to look at it ; when he had done so, he looked at the 
hole I had made. 

"An ugly hole in the boards, old man ; we must tell 
Eube about it, or he'll break his leg, maybe. What a 
depth there is between the floor and the ceiling below !" 
he said, feeling with his hammer ; " I never did, sureZy." 

After which he carried me downstairs, for I had hurt 
my knee somewhat severely, and did not get to work 
for a .week or more. 

When father made his appearance among the family, 
carrying me in his arms, there was a wild cry from the 
assembled children. My mother requested Emma to 
put the door-key down her back; and then, seeing 
that I was really hurt, said that she felt rather better, 
and that Emma needn't. 

Some one took me from my father, and said, in a 
pleasant cheery voice : 

" HaUo ! here's our Jim been a-trotting on the loose 
stones without his knee-caps. Hold up, old chap, and 
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don't cry ; I'll run round to the infant-school for a 
pitch-plaster, and call at the doctor's shop as I go 
for the fire-engine. That's about our little game, 
unless you think it necessaiy for me to order a marvel 
tomb at the greengrocer's. Not a-going to die this 
bout ? I thought as much." 

I laughed. /We always laughed at Eeuben — a sort 
of small master in the art of cockney chaff; which 
chaff consisted in putting together arHlong string of 
incongruities in a smart jerky tone of voice. This, 
combined with consummate impudence; a code of 
honour which, though somewhat peculiar, is rarely 
violated ; a reckless, though persistent, courage ; and, 
generally speaking, a fine physique, are those better 
qualities of the Lond(Mier ("cockney," as those call 
him who don't care for two black eyes, et cetera), 
which make him, in rough company, more respected 
and *'let alone" than any other class of man with 
whom I am acquainted. The worst point in his cha- 
racter, the point which spoUs him, is his distrust for 
high motives. His horizon is too narrow. You cannot- 
get him on any. terms to allow the existence of high 
motives in others. And, where he himself does noble 
and generous things (as he does often enough, to my 
knowledge), he hates being taxed with them, and in- 
variably tries to palliate them by imputing low motives 
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to himself. If oiie wanted to be fanciful, one would 
say that the descendant of the old London 'prentice had 
inherited his grandsires' distrust for the clergy and the 
aristocracy, who were to the city folk, not so intimate 
with them as the country folk, the representatives of 
lofty profession and imperfect practice. However this 
may be, your Londoner's chief fault, in the present 
day, is his distrust of pretensions to religion and 

ft 

chivalrous feeling. He can be chivalrous and religious 
at times ; but you must hold your tongue about it. 

Eeuben was an average specimen of a town-bred lad ; 
he had all their virtues and vices in petto. He was a 
gentle, good-humoured little fellow, very clever, very 
brave, very kind-hearted, very handsome in a way, 
with a flat-sided head and regular features. The fault, 
as regarded his physical beauty, was that he was always 
"making faces" — "shaving," as my father used to call 
it. He never could keep his mouth still. He was 
always biting his upper lip or his under lip, or chewing 
a straw, or spitting in an unnecessary manner. If he 
could have set that mouth into a good round No, on 
one or two occ£^sions, and kept it so, it would h^ve been 
better for aU of us. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

JAMES burton's STORY: THE PRELIMINARIES TO THE 
MOMENTOUS EXPEDITION TO STANLAKB. 

That same year also, Joe and I made a new acquaint- 
ance, in this maimer : — 

It had become evident to me, who had watched Joe 
so long, that his lameness was to some. slight extent on 
the mend. I began to notice that, in the case of our 
getting into a fight in the street (no uncommon case 
among the Chelsea street-children, even in this im- 
proved age, as I am given to understand), and being 
driven to retreat, he began to make much better weather 
of it. I was pleased to find this, for nothing on earth 
could have prevented his following me at a certain 
distance to see how I was getting on. The first time I 
noticed a decided improvement was this. We (Church 
Street — Burtons, Chittles, Holmeses, Agars, &c.) were 
at hot feud with Danvers Street on the west side of us, 
and Lawrence Street on the east. Lawrence Street 
formed a junction with Danvers Street by Lombard 
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Street ; and so, when we went across the end of the 
space now called Paulton Square, we came suddenly 
on the enemy, three to one. The affair was short, but 
decisive. Everything that skill and valour could do 
was done, but it was uselesai. We fled silent and swift, 
and the enemy followed, howling. When round the 
first comer, to my astonishment, there was Joe, in the 
thick and press of the disordered ranks, with his crutch 
over his shoiilder, getting along in a strange waddling 
way, but at a most respectable pace. The next moment 
my fellow-apprentice and I had him by his arms and 
hurried him along between us until the pursuit ceased, 
the retreat stopped, and we were in safety. 

I thought a great deal about this aU the rest of the day. 
I began to see that, if it were possible to strengthen the 
poor lad's leg by gradual abandonment of the crutch, a 
much brighter future was before him, I determined to 
try. 

" Joe, old feUow," I said as* soon as we were in bed, 
" have you got a story for us ? " 

" No," he said, " I haven't. I am thinking of some- 
thing else, Jim." 

''What about r' 

"About the country. The country is here within 
three miles of us. I have been asking Bube about it. 
He says he goes miles up the river into it in his lighter. 

e2 
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Eeal country, you knows — stiles, and foot-paths, and 
cows, arid all of it. You and me has never seen it. 
Lets we go." 

" But," I said, "what's the good ? That there crutch 
of youm (that's the way I used to talk in those old 
times) would prevent you getting there ; and, when you 
got there, old chap, you couldn't get about. And, if the 
cows was to run after you, you couldn't hook it over the 
gates and stiles, and such as you. talks on. Therefore I 
ask you. What's the good ? " 

^' But the cows," urged Joe, ^^ don't alius come ram- 
paging at you, end on, do em ? (That is the way our 
orator used to speak at twelve years old.) 

"Most times they does, I reckon," I replied, and 
turned myself over to sleep, almost afraid that I had 
already said too much " about that there crutch of hisn." 
I had become aware of the feet that, crutches gi'ew, 
ready made, in Shepherd's nursery-ground, in rows like 
gooseberry trees, and waS on the eve of some fresh dis- 
coveries in the same Une, when Joe awoke me. 

♦^ Jim," he said, "Eube's barge goes up on the tide 
to-morrow morning ; let us see whether or no we can 
get a holiday and go." 

I assented, though I thought it doubtful that my 
father would give us leave. A month or so before he 
woxild have refused our request point-blank. Indeed T 
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should not have taken the trouble to ask him, but I 
had noticed that he had softened considerably towards 

» 

Eeubeu. Eeuben was so gentle and afifectionate, and so 
respectful to my father and mother, that it was impossi- 
ble not to yield in some way ; and so Eeuben was more 
and more often asked into our great kitchen on the 
ground floor, when he was heard passing at night up to 
his solitary chamber in the roof. 

At this time I began first to notice his singular devo- 
tion to my sister Emma — a devotion which surprised 
me, as coming from, such a feather-headed being as 
Eeuben, who was by no means addicted to the softer 
emotions. I saw my father look rather uneasily at them 
sometimes, but his face soon brightened up again. It 
was only the admiring devotion of a man to a beautiful 
child. Eeuben used to consult her on every possible 
occasion, and implicitly follow her advica He told me 
once that, if you came to that, Emma had more head- 
piece than the whole lot of us put together. 

.My father gave us his leave ; and at seven o'clock, on 
the sweet May momiog, we started on our first fairy 
voyage up the river, in a barge full of gravel, navigated 
by the drunken one-eyed old man who had been Eube's 
master. It was on the whole the most perfectly delight- 
ful voyage I ever took. There is no craft in the world 
so comfortable as a coal barge. It has absolutely no 
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motion whatever about it ; you glide on so impercepti- 
bly that the banks seem moving, and you seem stilL 
Objects grow slowly on the eye, and then slowly fade 
again; and they say, '*We have passed so and so,** 
when all the time it would seem more natural to say, 
'' So and so has passed us." 

This was the first voyage Joe and I ever took toge- 
ther. We have made many voyages and journeys 
sbice, and have never found the way long while we 
were together ; we shall have to make the last journey 
of aU, separate, but we shall meet again at the end of it. 

Oh, glorious and memorable Mayday ! New won- 
ders and pleasures at every turn. The river swept on 
smoothly without a ripple, past the trim villa lawns, all 
ablaze with flowers ; and sometimes under tall dark 
trees, which bent down into the water, and left no 
shore, Joe was in a frantic state of anxiety to know 
all the different kinds of trees by sight, as he did by 
name. Eeuben, the good-natured, was nearly as pleased 
as ourselves, and at last "finished" Joe by pointing 
out to him a tulip-tree in full bloom. Joe was silent 
after this. He kept recurring to this tulip-tree all the 
rest of the day at intervals ; and the last words I heard 
that night, on dropping to sleep, were, "But after all 
there 'v^^as nothing like the tulip4ree." 

In one long reach, I remember, we heard something 
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coming towards us on the water, with a measTtted rush- 
ing noise, yery swiftly ; and, before we could say. What 
was it ? it was by us, and gone far away. We had a 
glimpse of a brown thin-faced man, seated in a tiny 
outrigger, which creaked beneath the pressure of each 
mighty stroke, skimming over the water like a swallow, 
with easy undulations, so fast that the few swift runners 
on the bank were running their hardest ''Eobert 
Coombes training," said Eeuben with bated breath ; and 
we looked after the flying figure with awe and admira- 
tion, long after it was gone round the bend, and the 
gleaming ripples which he had made upon the oily 
river had died into stillness once mora 

I hardly remember, to tell the truth, how far we 
went up with that tide ; I think, as far as Kew. When 
the kedge was dropped, we aU got into a boat, and went 
ashore to a public-house. I remember perfectly well 
that I modestly asked the one-eyed old man, lately 
Rube's master, whether he would be pleased to take 
anything. He was pleased to put a name to gin and 
cloves, which he drank in our presence, to Joe's intense 
interest, who leant on his crutch, and stared at him 
intently with his great prominent eyea Joe had heard 
of the old man's extraordinary performances when in 
liquor, and he evidently expected this particular dram 
to produce immediate and visible effects. He was dis- 
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appointed. • This old man assaulted nobody (he probably- 
missed his wife), ordered another dram, wiped his 
mouth on the back of his hand, swore an ingenious 
oath perfectly new to the whole of his audience, lit his 
pipe, atid sat down on a bench fronting the river. 

Then, after a most affectionate farewell with Eeuben, 
we turned to walk homewards — Joe walking stoutly 
and bravely with his crutch over his shoulder. We 
enjoyed ourselves more on shore than on the river, for 
Joe said that there were wild tulips on Kew Green, and 
wanted to find some.* So we hunted for them, but 
without success. The tulip-tree at Fulham had given 
me incorrect ideas, and I steadily looked up into the 
limes and horse-chestnuts for them. Then we pushed 
on again, and at the turnpike on Barnes Common we 
took our first refreshment that day. We had some 
bread and treacle in a cotton pocket-handkerchief, 
and we bought two bottles of ginger beer; and, for 
the first time in our lives, we "pic-nic'd.'' We sat on 
the short turf together, and ate our bread and treacle, 
and drank our ginger-beer. 

Last year, when Joe and I came over to the Exhibi- 
tion as Commissioners, we, as part of our duty, were 

* Joe was to a certain extent right. The common Fritillaria did grow 
there — fifty years before Joe was bom. He had seen the locality 
quoted in some old botany-book. 
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invited to dine with one of the greatest men in 
England. I sat between Mrs. Oxton and a Mar- 
chioness. And during dinner, ini a low tone of voice 
I told "Mrs. Oxton this story about the bread and 
treacle, and the ginger-beer. And, to my surprise, and 
rather to my horror, as I must confess, Mrs. Oxton, 
speaking across me, told the other story over again 
to the Marchioness, of whom I was in mortal terror. 
But, after this, nothing could be more genial and kind 
to me than was that terrible Marchioness ; and in the 
drawing-room, I saw her with my own eyes, go and 
tell the whole horrid truth to her husband, the Marquis. 
Whereupon he came over at once, and made much of 
me, in a comer. Their names, as I got them from Mrs 
Oxton, were Lord and Lady Hainault. 

Then we (on Putney Common twenty years ago) 
lay back and looked at the floating clouds, and Joe 
said, " Eeuben is going to marry our Emma, and I am 
glad of it." 

" But he mustn't," I said ; " it won't do." 

"Why not?" 

" Father won't hear on it, I teU you Eube ain't going 
on welL" 

" Yes, he is now," said Joe, " since he's been seeing 
so much of Emma* Don't you notice, Jim ? He hasn't 
sworn an oath to-day. He has cut all that Cheyne 
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Walk gang, I tell you she will make a man of 
him." 

''I teU you," I said, "father won't hear tell on it. 
Besides, she's only fourteen. And, also, who is fit to 
marry Emma ? Go along with you." 

And so we went along with us. And our first happy 
holiday came to an end by my falling asleep dog-tired 
at supper, with my head in my father's lap ; while Joe, 
broad-awake, and highly excited, was telling them all 
about the tulip-tree. I was awakened by the screams 
incident on Fred having fallen triumphantly into the 
fire, off his chair, and having to be put out — ^which 
being done, we went to bed. 

After this first effort of ours, you might as well have 
tried to keep two stormy petrels at home in a gale of 
wind, as to keep Joe and me from rambling. My 
father "declined" — I can hardly use such a strong 
word as " refuse " about him — any more holidays ; but 
he compromised the matter by allowing us to go an 
expedition into the country on Sunday afternoon — ^pro- 
viding always that we went to church in the morning 
with the rest of the family — ^to which we submitted, 
though it cost us a deal in omnibuses. 

And now I find that, before I can tell you the 
story of our new acquaintance in an artistic manner, 
I shall have to tell you what became of that old ac- 
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quaintance of ours — Joe's crutch ; because, if we had 
not got rid of the one, we never should have made ac- 
quaintance with the other. 

On every expedition we made into the country, Joe 
used his crutch less and less. I mean, used it less in 
a legitimate manner ; though, indeed, we missed it in 
the end, as one does miss things one has got used to. 
He iised it certainly to the last I have known him 
dig out a mole with it ; I have known him successfully 
defend himself against a dog with it in a farmyard at 
Eoehampton ; I have seen it flying up, time after time, 
into a horse-chestnut tree (we tried them roasted and 
boUed, with salt and without, but it wouldn't do) until 
it lodged, and we wasted the whole Sabbath afternoon 
in pelting it down again. Latterly, I saw Joe do every 
sort and kind of thing with that crutch, except one. 
He never used it to walk with. Once he broke it short 
in two getting over a stile ; and my father sent it to 
the umbreUa-mender's and had it put together at a 
vast expense with a ferrule, and kept Joe from school 
tiU it was done. I saw that the thing was useless long 
before the rest of the family. But, at last, the end of 
it came, and the old familiar sound of it was heard 
no more. 

One Sunday afternoon we got away as far as Penge 
Wood, where the Crystal Palace now stands ; and in a 
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field, between that and Norwood, we fonnd mnshrooms, 
and filled a handkerchief with them. When we were 
coming home through Battersea> we sat down on a 
bank to see if any of them were broken ; after which 
we got np and walked home again. And then and 
there Joe forgot his cratch, and left it behind him on 
the bank, and we never saw it any more, but walked 
home veiy fast for fear we should be late for supper. 
That was the last of the cratch, unless the one Joe 
saw in the marine storekeeper's in Battersea was the 
same one, which you may believe or not as you like. 
All I know is, that he never got a new one, and has 
not done so to this day. 

We burst in with our mushrooms. Fattier and 
mother had waited for us, and were gone to bed ; 
Emma was sitting up for us, with Harty on her 
knee; and, as Joe came towards her, she turned her 
sweet face on me, and said, "Why, where is Joe's 
crutch?" 

"It's two miles off, sweetheart," I said. "He has 
come home without it. He'll never want no crutch 
this side of the grave." 

I saw her great soul rush into her eyes as sh6 
turned them on me ; and then, with that strange way 
she had, when anything happened, of looking out for 
some one to praise, instead of, as many women do, 
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looking out for some one to blame and fall foul of, she 
said to me — 

"This is youp doing, my own brother. May Grod 
bless you for it." 

She came up to bed with Harry, after us. As soon 
as she had put him to bed in the next room, I heard 
him awake Frank his bedfellow, and tell him that 
Jesus had cured our Joe of his lameness. 

Now, having got rid of Joe's crutch, we began to go 
further afield. Our country rambles were a great and 
acknowledged success. Joe, though terribly deformed 
in the body, was growing handsome and strong. What 
is more, Joe developed a. quality, which even I should 
hardly have expected him to have possessed. Joe was got 
into a comer one day by a Danvers Street bully, and 
he there and then thrashed that bully. Eeuben saw 
it, and would have interfered, had he not seen that Joe, 
with his gigantically long arms, had it all his own way ; 
and so he left well alone. 

We began to go further afield— sometimes goiug out 
on an onmibus, and walking home ; sometimes walking 
all the way ; Joe bringing his book-learning on natural 
objects to bear, and recognising things which he had 
never seen before. Something new was discovered in 
this manner every day ; and one day, in a lonely pond 
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beyond Clapham, we saw three or four white flowers 
floating on the surface. 

" Those," said Joe, " must be white water-liKes. I 
would give anything for one of them." 

In those days, before the river had got into its present 
filthy condition — in the times when you could catch a 
pi^nt fall of roach at Battersea Bridge, in the turn of 
a tide — nearly every Chelsea boy could swim. 

I very soon had my clothes off, and the lilies were 
carried home in triumph. 

"Ah, mother!" said my father, "do you remember 
the liUes at Stanlakel" 

" Ah, father ! " said my mother. 

" Acres on *em," said my father, looking round radi- 
antly ; " hundreds on *em. Yallah ones as weU. Water- 
falls, and chaney boys being poorly into cockleshells, and 
marvel figures dancing as naked as they was bom, and 
blowing tunes on whilk shells, and winkles, and such 
like. Eh, mother ! " 

Mother began to cry. 

"There, God bless me!" said my father; "I am a 
stupid brute if ever there were one. Mother, old girl, 
it were so many years agone. Come, now ; it's all past 
and gone, dear." 

*Fred, at this moment, seeing his mother in tears, 
broke out in a stentorian, but perfectly tearless, roar. 
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and cast his bread and butter to the four winds. Emma 
had to take him and walk up and down with him, 
patting him on the back, and singing to him in her soft 
cooing voice. 

There was a knock at the room- door just when she 
Was opposite it — she opened it, and there was Eeuben ; 
and I saw my father and mother look suddenly at one 
another. 

*' May I come in, cousin?" he said to my mother, in 
his pleasantest voice. " Come, let's have a game with 
the kids before I go up and sleep with the ghost" 

" You re welcome, Eube, my boy," said my father ; 
'* and you're welcomer every day. We miss you, Eube, 
when you don't come; consequently, you're welcome 
when you do, which is in reason. Therefore," said my 
father, pursuing his argument, *' there's the place by the 
fire, and there's your backer, and there's the kids. So, 
if mother's eyes is red, it's with naught you've done, 
old boy. Leave alone," I heard iny father growl to 
himself (for I, as usual, was sitting next him) ; " is the 
sins of the fathers to be visited on the tables of kindred 
and afiBjiity ? No. In consequence, leave alone, I tell 
you. He didn't, any how. And there was worse than 
his father — ^now then." 

In a very short time we were all comfortable and 
merry, Eeuben making the most atrocious riot with the 
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" kids," my younger brothers. But I saw that Joe was 
distraught ; and, with that profound sagacity which has 
raised me to my present eminence, I guessed that he 

was planning to go to Stanlake the very next Sunday. 

• 

The moment we were in bed, I saw how profoundly 
wise I was. Joe broke out. He must see the " yallah " 
water-lilies ; the chaney boys and the marvel figures 
were nothing; it was the yaUah lilies. I, who had 
noticed more closely than he my mother's behaviour 
when the place was mentioned, and the look she gave 
my father when Eube came in, had a sort of fear of 
going there, but Joe pleaded and pleaded until I was 
beaten ; at last, I happily remembered that we did not 
know in which of the fifty-two coimties of England 
Stanlake was situated. I mentioned this little fact to 
Joa He suggested that I should ask my father. I 
declined doing anything of the sort; and so the matter 
ended for the night. 

But Joe was not to be beaten. He came home later 
than usual from afternoon school next day. The mo- 
ment we were alone together, he told me that he had 
been to see Mr. Faulkner. That he had asked him 
where Stanlake was ; and that the old gentleman — ^who 
knew every house and its history, within twenty mHes 
of London — ^had told him that it was thuee miles from 
Croydon, and was the seat of Sir George Hillyar. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE BATTLE OF BABKER'S GAP. 

The Secretary rode steadily on across the broad sands 
by the silent sea, thinking of Gerty Neville, of how 
hot it was, of George HiUyar, of the convict he had left 
behind, of all sorts of things, until Cape Wilberforce 
was so near that it changed from a dull blue to a light 
brown, with gleams of green ; and was no more a thing 
of air, but a real promontory, with broad hanging lawns 
of heath, and deep shadowed recesses among the cliffs. 
Then he knew that the forty-mile beach was nearly 
past, and that he was within ten miles of his journey's 
end and dinner. He whistled a tune, and began looking 
at the low wall of evergreen shrubs to his right. 

At last, dray-tracks in the sand, and a road leading 
up from the shore through the tea-scrub, into which he 
passed inland* Hotter than ever here. Piles of drifted 
sand, scored over in every direction with the tracks of 
lizards of every sort and size ; some of which slid away 
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with a muscular kind of waddle, into dark places ; while 
others, refusiQg to move, opened their mouths at him, 
or let down bags under their chins, to frighten him. 
A weird sort of a place this, very snaky in appearance ; 
not by any means the sort of place to lie down and go 
to sleep in on a hot night in March or September, when 
the wicked devils are abroad at night. Did any one 
of my readers ever lay down, dog-tired, on Kanonook 
Island, and hear the wretches sliding through the sand 
all night, with every now and then a subdued " Hish, 
hish, hish?" As the American gentleman says in 
"Martin Chuzzlewit/' "Dam all manner of vermin." 

At nightfall, he came to a little cattle-station, where 
he slept. It was owned by a little grey-headed Irish 
gentleman, who played the bassoon, and who had not 
one grievance, but fifty ; who had been an ill-used man 
ever since he was born — nay, even, like Tristram 
Shandy, before. He had been unfortxmate, had this 
Irish gentleman, in love, in literature, in commerce, and 
in politics ; in his domestic relations, in his digestion ; 
in Ireland, in India, in the Cape, and in New Zealand : 
still more unfortunate, according to his own showing, 
in Cooksland. He told all his grievances to the Secre- 
tary, proving clearly, as unsuccessful Irish gentlemen 
always can do, that it was not his own fault, but that 
things in general had combined against him. Then he 
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asked for a place in the Customs for his second son. 
Lastly, he essayed to give him a tune on his bassoon ; 
but the mason-flies had built their nests in it, and he 
had to clean them out with the worm-end of a ramrod ; 
and so there was another grievance, as bad as any of 
the others. The Secretary had to go to bed without his 
music, and, indeed, had been above an hour asleep before 
the Irish gentleman succeeded in clearing the instru- 
ment. Then, after several trials, he managed to get a 

good bray out of it, got out his music-books, and set to 
work in good earnest, within four feet of the Secretary's 
head, and nothing but a thin board between them. 

The country mended as he passed inland. He crossed 
a broad half-salt creek, within a hundred yards of the 
shore, where the great bream basked in dozens ; and 
then he was among stunted gum-trees, looking not so 
very much [^unlike oaks, and deep braken fern. After 
this he came to a broad plain of yellow grass, which 
rolled up and up before him into a down ; and, when 
he came, after a [dozen miles, to the top of this, he 
looked into a broad bare valley, through which wound 
a large creek, jftinged by a few tall white-stemmed trees, 
of great girth. 

Beneath him were three long, low grey buildings of 
wood, placed so as to form three sides of a square, front- 
ing the creek ; and behind, stretching up the other side 

f2 ' 
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of the valley, was a large paddock, containing seven or 
eight fine horses. This was the police-station, at which 
Lieutenant Hillyar had been quartered for some time — 
partly, it was said, in punishment for some escapade, 
and partly because two desperate escaped convicts from 
Van Diemen's Land were suspected to be in the neigh- 
bourhood. Here George Hillyar had been thrown into 
the Society of the Barkers, at whose house he had met 
Gerty Neville. 

The Secretary reined his horse up in the centre of the 
little quadrangle, and roared out, Hallo ! Whereupon a 
horse neighed in the paddock, but no effect was produced. 
He then tried a loud Cooe ! This time the cat jumped 
up from where she lay in the sun, and ran indoors, and 
the horses in the paddock began galloping. 

''Hallo! Hi! Here! Stable guard! Where the 
deuce have you all got to ? Hallo ! " 

It was evident that there was not a soul about the 
place. The Secretary was very angry. "Ill report 
him ; sure as he's bom, I'll report him. It is too bad. 
It is beyond anything I ever heard of — ^to leave his 
station without a single man." 

The Secretary got off his horse, and entered the 
principal room. He looked roimd in astonishment, and 
gave a long whistle. His bushman's eye told him, in 
one instant, that there had been an alarm or emergency 
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of some kind, immediately after dajrbreak, while the men 
were still in bed. The mattresses and clothe^ were not 
rolled neatly up as usual, but the blankets were lying in 
confusion, just as the men had left them, when they had 
jumped out to dress. The carbines and swords were 
gone from the rack. He ran hurriedly out, and swung 
himself on to his horse, exclaiming, just as he would 
have done four-and-twenty years before at Harrow, 

" Well ! Here is a jolly row." 
. It was a bare three miles to the Barkers* Station over 
the hill. In twenty minutes he came thundering into their 
courtyard, and saw a pretty little woman, dressed in white^ 
standing in front of the door, with a pink parasol over 
her head, holding by the hand a child, with nothing on 
but its night-shirt. 

" My dear creature," cried the Secretary, " what the 
dickens is the mattet ? " 

" Five bushrangers," cried Mrs. Barker. " They ap- 
peared suddenly last night, and stuck up the O'Malleys* 
elation. There is nobody killed. There was no one in 
the house but Lesbia Burke — ^who is inside now — old 
Miles O'Malley, and the housekeeper. They got safe 
away when they saw them coining. They spared the 
men's huts, but have burnt the house down." 

"Bad cess to them," said a harsh, though not un- 
pleasant voice, behind her ; and out came a tall, rather 
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grey-headed woman, in age about fifty, but with remains 
of what must have been remarkable beauty. " Bad cess 
to them, I say, Mr. Oxton dear. Tis the third home I 
have been burnt out of in twenty years. Is there sorra 
a statesman among ye' all can give a poor old Phoenix 
beauty a house where she may die in peace ? Is this 
your model colony. Secretary ? Was it for this that I 
keened over the cold hearthstone at Garoopna, when we 
sold it to the Brentwoods, before brave Sam Buckley 
came a-wooing there, to win the beauty of the world ? 
Take me back to Gippsland some of ye, and let me hear 
old Snowy growling through his boulders again, through 
the quiet summer's night ; or take me back to Old 
Ireland, and let me set sewing by the Castle window 
again, watching the islands floating on Corrib, or the 
mist driving up from the Atlantic before the west 
wind. Is this your model colony ? Is there to be no 
pillow secure for the head of the jaded, despised old 
Dublin flirt, who has dressed, and dizened, and painted, 
and offered herself, till she became a scorn and a by- 
word ? A curse on all your colonies ! Old Ireland is 
worth more than all of them. A curse on them ! " 

" My dear Miss Burke ! My dear Lesbia ! " pleaded 
the Secretary. 

" Don't talk to me. HaVnt I been burnt out three 
times, by blacks and by whites ? HaVnt I had to fight 
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for my life like a man ? Don't I bear the marks of it ? 
There is no rest for me. I know the noise of it too 
well ; I heard it last night. Darkness, silence, sleep, 
and dreams of rest. Then the hoofs on the gravel, and 
the beatuig at the door. Then the awakening, and the 
terror, and the shots, stabs, blows, and curses. Then 
murder in the drawing-room, worse in the halL Blood 
on the hearthstone, and fire on the roof-tree. Don't I 
know it all, James Oxtoni " 

''Dear Lesbia," said the good-natured Secretary, 
" old friend, do be more calm," 

" Calm, James Oxton, and another home gone 1 Tell 
me, have you ever had your house burnt down ? Do 
Agnes or Gerty know what it is to have their homes de- 
stroyed, and all their little luxuries broken and dispersed, 
their flowers trampled, and their birds killed ? Do they 
know this?" 

" Why, no," said the Secretary. 

"And, if it were to happen to them, how would you 
feel?" 

" Well, pretty much as you do, I suppose. Yes, I 
don't know but what I should get cross." 

" Then, vengeance, good Secretary, vengeance ! Honour 
and high rewards to the vermin-hunters; halters and 
death for the vermin." 

And so Miss Burke went in, her magnificently-shaped 
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bead seeming to float in the air as she went, and her 
glorious figure showing some new curve of the infinitely 
variable curves of female beauty at every step. And it 
was high time she should go in ; iot the kind, good, honest 
soul was getting too much excited, and was talking more 
than wiis good for her. She had her faults, and was, as you 
see above, very much given to a Celtic-Danish-MUesian- 
'Normah ^ay of expressing herself^ which is apt to be 
classified, on this side of St. George's Channel, as Irish 
rant. But her rant had a good deal of reaison in it — 
which some Irish rant has not — and, moreover, was de* 
liv^ed with such magnificent accessories of voice and 
person, that James Oxton himself had been heard to 
declare that he would at any time walk twenty miles to 
see Lesbia Burke in a tantrum. Even, also, if you are 
heathen, enough to believe that the whole art of rhetoric 
merely consists in plausibly overstating your case, with 
more or less dishonesty, as the occasion demands, or 
your conscience will allow, yet still you must admit 
that her rhetoric was successful — for this reasdn: it 
produced on the Colonial Secretary exactly the effect 
she wished ; it made him horribly angry. Those taunts 
of hers about his model colony were terribly hard hitting. 
Had not His Excellency's speech at the opening of the 
Houses contained — nay, mainly consisted of — a some- 
what offensive comparison between Cooksland and the 
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other five colonies of the Australian group ; in which 
the perfect security of life and property at home was 
contrasted with the fearful bushranger outrages in New 
South Wales. Ajid now their turn had come — Cooks- 
land's turn — the turn of James Oxton, who had made 
Cooksland, and who was Cooksland. And to meet the 
storm there were only four troopers and cadets in com- 
mand of Lieutenant Hillyar, the greatest fool in the 
service. 

" Oh, if that fellow will only bear himself like a man 
this one day ! " said the Secretary, as he rode swiftly 
along. "Oh for Wyatt, or Malone, or Maclean, or 
Dixon, for one short hour ! Oh, to get the thing snuffed 
out suddenly and sharply, and be able to say, * That is 

the way we manage matters.' " 

One, two, three — four — five— six, seven, eight shots 

in the distance, sounding duUy through the dense forest. 

Then silence, then two more shots ; and muttering, half 

as a prayer, half as an exclamation, " God save us ! " he 

dashed through the crowded timber as fast as his noble 

horse would carry him. 

He was cutting off an angle in the road, and, soon 

after he joined it again, he came on the place where the 

shots had been fired. There were two men — neither of 

them police — ^wounded on the grass, and at first he 

hoped they were two of the bushrangers ; b\it, unluckily 
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they turned out to be two of Barker's stockmen. Two 
lads, who attended to them, told him that the bush- 
rangers had turned on the party here, and shown fight ; 
that no one had been wounded but these two ; that in 
retreating they had separated, three having gone to the 
right, and two to the left ; that Lieutenant Hillyar had 
ordered Mr. Barker's men, and three troopers, to go to 
the right ; while he, attended only by Cadet Simpson, 
had followed the two who had gone to the left, with the 
expressed intention of riding them down, as they were 
the best mounted of the five robbers. 

"I hope," thought the Secretary, "that he will not 
make a fool of himself The fellow is showing pluck 
and resolution, though — a deal of pluck and resolu- 
tion. He means to make a spoon or spoil a horn 
to-day." 

So, armed only with a hunting-whip, he put his horse 
at a canter, and hurried on to overtake Hillyar. Soon 
after he heard several shots ahead, and began to think 
that he might as well have had something, better in his 
hand than a hunting-whip. Then he met a riderless 
horse, going large and wild, neighing and turning his 
head from side to side, and carrjdng, alas ! a govern- 
ment saddle. Then he came on poor Simpson, lying by 
the side of the road, looking very ghastly and wild, 
evidently severely wounded. 
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Mr. Oxton jumped off, and cried, " Give me your 
carbine, my poor lad. Where's HiUyar ? " 

" Gone after the other two," said Simpson, feebly. 

" Two to one now, eh ? ** said Mr. Oxton. " This gets 
exciting.** 

So he rode away, with the carbine on his knee ; but 
he never had occasion to use it. Before he had ridden 
far he caxae on the body of one of the convicts, lying in 
a heap by the roadside ; and. a very short time after- 
wards, he met a young gentleman, in an undress light- 
dragoon uniform, who was riding slowly towards him, 
leading, handcuffed to his saddle, one of the most fiend- 
ish-looking ruflSans that eye ever beheld. 

" Well done, Hillyar ! Bravely done, sir ! " cried Mr. 
Oxton. " I am under personal obligations to you. The 
colony is under personal obligations to you, sir. You 
are a fine fellow, sir?" 

" Becommend me to these new American revolvers, 
Mr. Secretary," replied the young nian. " These fellows 
had comparatively no chance at me with their old 
pistols, though this fellow has unluckily hit poor 
Simpson. When we came to close quarters I shot one 
fellow, but this one, preferring hanging (queer taste)> 
surrendered, and here he is." 

This Lieutenant Hillyar, of whom we have heard so 
much and seen so little, was certainly a very handsome 
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young fellow. Mr. Oxton was obliged to confess that. 
He was tall and well-made, and his features were not 
rendered less attractive by the extreme paleness of his 
complexion, though one who knew the world as well 
as the Secretary could see that the deep lines in 
his face told of desperate hard living; and yet now 
(whether it was that the Secretary was anxious to make 
the best of him, or that George Hillyar was anxious to 
make the best of himself) his appearance was certainly 
not that of a dissipated person. He looked high-bred 
^nd handsome, and lolled on his horse with an air of 
easy languor, not actually unbecoming in a man who 
had just done an act of such unequivocal valour. 

" Eevolvers or not, sir," said Mr. Oxton, "there is no 
- doubt about your courage and determination. I wonder 
if the other party will have fared as well as you." 

" Undoubtedly," said Hillyar ; "the other three fel- 
lows were utterly out-numbered. 1 assure you I took 
great pains about tiiiis business. I was determined it 
should succeed. You see, 1 have, unfortunately, a rather 
biting tongue, and have made myself many enemies ; 
and 1 have been an objectless man hitherto, and perhaps 
have lived a little too hard. Now, however, that I have 
something to live for, I shall change all that. I wish 
the colony to hear a different sort of report about me ; 
and, more than that, I wish to rise in the esteem of the 
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Honourable eTames Oxton, Chief Secretary for the Co- 
lony of Cooksland, and I have begun abeady." 

" You have, sir," said the Secretary, frankly. " Much 
remains ; however, we will talk more of this another 
time. See, here lies poor Simpson ; let us attend to 
him. Poor fellow!" 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

JAMES burton's STORY: THE IMMEDIATE RESULTS OF 
THE EXPEDITION TO STANLAKE. 

I HAD a presentiment that our proposed Sunday expedi- 
tion to Stanlake would lead to something ; and I was 
anxious. I noticed that my mother had cried at the 
mention of the place. I saw the look that my father 
and mother interchanged when Keuben came in ; and I 
had overheard my father's confidential growl about the 
sins of the fathers being visited on the chUdren, and so 
on. Therefore I felt very much as if I was doing 
wrong in yielding to Joe's desire to go there, without 
telling my father. But I simply acquiesced, and never 
mentioned my scruples (after my first feeble protest in 
bed) even to Joe. And I will confess why. I had a 
great curiosity to see the place. I was only a poor 
stupid blacksmith-lad; but my crippled brother had 
given me a taste for beautiful things, and, from my 
father's description, this was the most beautiful place 
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in the world. Then there was the charm of secrecy 
and romance about this expedition — ^but why analyse 
the motives of a boy? To put it shortly, we deceived 
our good father and mother for the first time when we 
went there; and we reaped the consequences. 

The consequences ! But, had the consequences been 
shown to me in a glass, on that bright Simday mom 
when we started to Stanlake, should 1 have paused ? I 
have asked myself that question more than once, and I 
have answered it thus. If I had seen aU the conse- 
quences which were to follow on that expedition then, I 
would have thrown myself off Battersea Bridge sooner 
than have gone. But I was only a blind, ignorant boy 
at that time, Now, as a man, I begio, dimly and afar 
off, to understand why we were let go. I don't see it 
all yet, but I begin to see it. 

I think that, if I had been the same man that morn- 
ing as I am now, I would have said a prayer — and 
gone. 

Now, what seems almost like accident, were there 
such a thing, favoured us that Sunday morning. An 
affair which had been growing to a head for some time 
came to its crisis that morning. Mr. and Mrs. William 
Avery had taken our first floor, and BUI himseK was 
not going on at all well. Mrs, BiU had a nasty tongue, 
and he was much too " handy with his hands." So it 
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came about that Bill was more and more at the '* Black 
Lion," and that my lather, who had contrived to sawder 
np every man-and-wife quarrel in the buildings, was 
fairly puzzled here. This very Saturday evening the 
crash came. We had heard him and his wife " at it " 
all the evening ; and heavy things, such as chairs, had 
been falling overhead, whereat my mother had said, 
" There ! Did you ever?" But at eight o'clock, Emma, 
taking Fred up the broad old stairs to bed, in his night- 
gown, leading him with one hand, holding a lighted 
candle in the other, and slowly crooning out "The 
Babes in the Wood" in her own sweet way, was 
alarmed by the Averys' door being burst open, and by 
the awful spectacle of Mr. and Mrs. Avery fighting on 
the landing. Instantly after, whether on purpose or 
by accident I cannot say, the poor woman was thrown 
headlong down stairs, on to the top of Emma and Fred. 
The candle behaved like a magnificent French firework; 
but Mrs. Bill, Emma, and Fred, came down in a heap 
on the mat, the dear child, with his usual luck, under- 
neath. 

After this, William Avery, holding the landing, and 
audibly, nay, loudly, expressing his desire to see the 
master blacksmith who would come upstairs and offer 
to interfere between a man and his wife, it became 
necessary for Mrs. Avery to be accommodated below for 
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the night. The next morning, after the liquor had died 
out of him, William Avery was brought to task bjr 
my father ; and during the imbroglio of recriminations 
which ensued, which ended in an appeal to the magis- 
trate, we boys dared to do what we had never dared 
to do before — ^to escape church, take the steamer to 
London Bridge, and get on to Croydon by the atmo- 
spheric railway, reaching that place at half-past twelve. 

It was September, but it was summer still. Those 
who live in the country, they tell me, can see the 
difference between a summer-day in September and a 
summer-day in June ; but we town-folks cannot. The 
country-folks have got tired of their flowers, and have 
begun to think of early fires, and shortening days, and 
turnips, and deep cover, and hollies standing brave and. 
green under showering oak-leaves, which fall on the 
swift wings of flitting woodcocks ; but to town-folks 
September is even as June. The same deep shadows 
on the grass, the same tossing plumage on the elms, 
the same dull silver on the willows. More silence in 
the brooks perhaps, and more stillness in the woods; 
but the town-bred eye does not recognise the happy 
doze before the winter's sleep. The country is the 
country to them, and September is as June. 

On a bright September day, Joe and 1 came, well 
directed, to some park-palings, and after a short con- 
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aultatioii we — in for a penny in for a potmd, demo- 
ralized by the domestic differences of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bill Avoy — climbed over them, and stood, trespaffling 
flagrantly in the pack whick they enclosed. We had m> 
business thore. We knew we were doing wrong. We 
knew that we ought to havB gone to chnrch that 
morning. We were guilty beings for, I really think, the 
first time in our lives. William Avery's having thrown 
his wife down stairs on to the top of Emma ami Fred 
had been such a wonderful disturbance of old order and 
law, that we were in a revolutionary frame of mind. 
We knew that order would be once more restored, 
some time or another, but^ meanwhile, the barricades 
were up, and the Jails were burning ; so we were de- 
termioed to taste the full pleasure derivable from a 
violent disturbance of the political balance. 

First of all we came on a bright broad stream, in 
which we could see brown spotted fish, scudding about 
on the shallows, which Joe said must be tcouL And, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to increase tibe measure 
of our sins by adding poaching to trespass, we passed 
on towards a dark wood, from which the stream issued. 

It was a deep dark wood of lofty elms, and, as we 
passed on into it, the gloom grew deeper. Far aloft 
the Sim gleamed on the highest boughs ; bu^ beneath, 
the stream swept on through the shadows, with scarcdy 
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a gleam of light upon the surface. At last we came 
on a waterfall, and, on our climbing the high bank on 
one side of it, the lake opened on our view. It was 
about a quarter of a mile long, hemmed in by wood on 
all sides, with a boathouse, built like a Swiss chalet, 
halfway along it. 

The silence and solitude were profound; nothing 
seemed moving but the great dragon-flies ; it was the 
most beautiful place we had ever seen ; nothing would 
have stopped us now short of a policeman. 

We determined to wait, and go further before we 
gathered the water-lilies ; then, suddenly, up rose a 
great red-and-black butterfly, and Joe cried out to me 
for heaven's sake to get it for him. Away went the 
butterfly, and I after it, headlong, not seeing where I 
went, only intent on the chace. At one time I clam- 
bered over a sunk fence, and found myself out of the 
wood ; then I vaulted over an iron hurdle, then barely 
saved myself from falling into a basin of crystal water, 
with a fountain in the middle ; then I was on a 
gravel walk, and at last got my prize under my cap, 
in the middle of a bed of scarlet geranium and blue 
lobelia. 

" Hang it," I thought, " I must be out of this pretty 
quick. This won't do. We shan't get through this 
Sunday without a blessed row, I know'' 

q2 
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A voice behind me said, with every kind of sarcastic 
emphasis — 

" TJporu my veracity, young gentleman. Upon my 
word and honour. Now do let me beg and pray of 
you, my dear creature, to make yourself entirely at 
home. Trample, and crush, and utterly destroy, three 
or four more of my flower-beds, and then come in and 
have some lunch. Up(m my word and honour ! " 

I turned, and saw behind me a very handsome 
gentleman, of about fifty-fire or so, in a blue coat, a 
white waistcoat, and drab trousers, exquisitely neat, 
who stood and looked at me, with his hands spread 
abroad interrogatively, and his delicate eyebrows arched 
into an expression of sarcastic inquiry. *' He wont hit 
me," was my first thought ; and so I brought my elbows 
down from above my ears, rolled up my cap with the 
butterfly inside it, and began to think about flight. 

I couldn't take my eyes off him. He was a strange 
figure to me. So very much like a perfect piece of 
waxwork. His coat was so blue, his waistcoat so white, 
his buttons so golden, his face so smoothly shaven, and 
his close-cropped grey hair so wonderfully sleek. His 
bands too, such a delicate mixture of brown and 
white, with one blazing diamond on the right one. 
r saw a grand gentleman [for the first time, and this, 
combined with a slightly guilty conscience, took the 
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edge off my London 'prentice audacity, and made me 
just the least bit in the world afraid. 

I had refinement enough (thinks to my association 
with Joe, a gentleman bom) not to be impudent 1 
said — "I am very, very sorry, sir. The truth is, sir, I 
wanted this butterfly, and I followed it into your 
grounds. I meant no harm, indeed, sir. (As 1 said 
it, in those old times, it ran something like this — " I 
wanted that ere butterfly, sir, and I foUered of it into 
your little place, which I didn't mean no harm, I do 
assure you.") . 

"Well! well! weU!" said Sir George Hillyar, "1 
don't say you did. When I was at Eton, I have bee- 
hunted into all sorts of strange places. To the very 
feet of royalty, on one occasion. Indeed, you are 
forgiven. See here. Erne : here is a contrast to your 
lazy style of life ; here is a '* . 

" Blacksmith," I said. 

" Blacksmith," said Sir George, " I b^g your pardon ; 
who will — ^will— -do all kinds of things (he said this 
with steady severity) in pursuit of a butterfly. An 
example, my child" 

Taking my eyes from Sir George Hillyar, for the first 
time, I saw that a boy, about my own age apparently 
(I was nearly seventeen), had come up and was standing 
beside him, looking at me, with . his arin passed 
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through his father's, and his head leaning against his 
shoulder. 

Such a glorious lai As graceful as a deer. Dark 
brown hair, that wandered about his forehead like the 
wild boughs of a neglected vine ; features regular and 
beautifiil ; a complexion well-toned, but glazed over 
with rich sun-brown ; a most beautiful youth, yet 
whose beauty was extinguished and lost in the blaze 
of two great blue-black eyes, which forced you to look 
at them, and which made you smile as you looked. 

So I saw him first. How well I remember his first 
words, " Who is this ? " 

I answered promptly for myself. I wanted Joe to 
see him, for we had never seen anything like him 
before, and Joe was now visible in the dim distance, 
uncertain what to do. I said, *' I hunted this butterfly, 
sir, from the comer of the lake into this garden; and, 
if you will come to my brother Joe, he will confirm me. 
May I go, sir?" 

'' You may go, my boy," said Sir Gteorge ; " and, 
Erne, you may show him off the place, if you please. 
This seems an honest lad, Erne, You may walk with 
him if you wiU." 

So he turned and went towards the house, which I 
now had time to look at A bald, bare, white place, 
after all; with a great expanse of shadeless flower- 
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garden round it What you would call a very great 
place, but a very melancholy one, which looked as 
though it must be very damp in winter. The lake in 
the wood was the part of that estate which pleased me 
best. 

Erne and I walked away together, towards the dark 
inscrutable future, and never said a word till we joined 
Joe. Then we three walked on through the wood, Joe 
very much puzzled by what had happened ; and at last 
Erne said to me — 

" What is your name ? " 

'' Jim." 

" I say, Jim, what did you come here for, old fellow?" 

" We came after the water-lilies/' I said. " We were 
told there were yellow ones here.** 

" So there were," he said ; " but we have rooted them 
all up. If you will come here next Sunday, I will get* 
you some." 

*' I am afraid we can't, sir," I said. '* If it hadn't 
been for Bill Avery hitting his missis down stairs, we 
couldn't have come here to-day. And we shall catch 
it now." 

Do you go to school?" said Erne. 

No, sir ; I am apprenticed to father. Joe here does." 

" Do the fellows like you, Joe ? Have you got any 
friends?" 



« 
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Joe stopped, and looked at him. He said : 

" Tes, sir. Many dear friends, (Jod be praised ! 
though I am only a poor hunchback. Have you many, 
sir?'* 

" Not one single one, God help me, Joe. Not one 
single ona" 

It came on to rain, but he would not leave us. We 
walked to the station together ; and, as we walked, Joe, 
the poet, told us tales, so that the way seemed short. 
Tales of sudden friendships made in summer gardens, 
which outlive deatL Of long-sought love; of lands 
far off ; lands of peace and wealth, where there was no 
sorrow, no care; only an eternal, dull, aching r^ret 
for home, never satisfied; and of the great heaving 
ocean, which thundered and burst everlastingly on 
the pitiless coast, and sent its echoes booming up 
the long-drawn corridors of the dark storm-shaken 
forest capes. 

Did Joe tell us all these stories, or has my memory 
become confused ? I forget, good reader, I forget ; it is 
so long ago. 

We had to wait, and Erne would sit and wait with 
us in the crowded waiting-room, and he sat between 
Joe and me. He asked me where I lived, and I told 
him, " Church Place, Church Street, Chelsea." Somehow 
we were so crowded that his arm got upon my shoulder, 
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just as if he were a schoolfellow and an equal. The 
last words he said were — 

" Come back and see me, Jim. I have not got a 
friend in the world." 

Joe, in the crush before the train started, heard the 
station-master say to a friend : " It's a queer thing : it 
runs in families. There's young Erne Hillyar is going 
the same Way as his brother. I seen him, with my own 
eyes, sitting in the second-class waiting-room, with his 
arm on the shoulder of a common young cad. He has 
took to low company, you see ; and he will go to the 
devil, like his bito.ther." 

If the station-master had known what -I thought of 
him after I heard this, he would not have slept the 
better, I fanpy. Low company, forsooth. Could the 
Honourable James Burton, of the Legislative Council of 
Cooksland, Colonial CoDpunissioner for the Exhibition 
of 1862, ever have been justly described as " low 
company ?" Certainly not I was very angry then. I 
am furious now. Intolerable ! 

This Sunday's expedition, so important as it w^s, was 
never inquiret^ into by my father. When we got home 
we found that our guilty looks were not noticed. The 
affair between William Avery and his wife had compli- 
cated itself, and got to be very serious, and sad indeed. 
When we got home we found my father sitting and 
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smoking opposite my mother ; and, on inquiry, we heard 
that Emma had been sent up to bed with the children 
at seven o'clock. 

I thought at first that we were going to " catch it." 
I, who knew every attitude of theirs so well, could see 
that they were sitting in judgment ; and I thought it 
was on us. This was the first time we had ever done 
any great wrong to them ; and I felt that, if we could 
have it out, there and then, we should be happier. 
And so I went to my father's side, put my arm on his 
shoulder, and said : 

" Father, I will tell you all about it.'* 

"My old Jim," he answered, "what can you tell 
any more than we have heard this miserable day ? We 
know all as you may have heard, my boy. Little Polly 
Martin, too. Who would have thought it ? " My 
mother began to cry bitterly. I began to guess that 
William Avery had quarrelled with his wife on the 
grounds of jealousy, and, also, that my father and 
mother had sifted the evidence and pronounced her 
guilty, I knew all about it at once from those few 
words, though I was but a lad of sixteen. 

I knew now, and I had suspected before, that young 
Mrs. Avery was no longer such a one as my father and 
mother would allow to sit down in the same room with 
!Emma. 
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She had been, before her marriage, a dark-eyed pretty 
Uttle body, apparently qnite blameless in every way, 
and a great favourite of my mother's. But she maiTied 
William Avery, a smart young waterman, rather too 
much given to ''potting," and she learnt the accursed 
trick of drinking from him. And then everything went 
wrong. She could sing, worse luck ; and one Saturday 
night she went marketing, and did not come home. 
And he went after her, and found her singing in front 
of the Six Bells in the King's Eoad, having spent aU 
his money. And then he beat her for the first time ; 
and then things went on from bad to worse, till the last 
and worst crash came, on the very week when Joe and 
I ran away to Stanlake. 

William was fined by Mr. Paynter for beating his 
wife ; and soon after his end came. He took seriously 
to drinking. One dark night he and his mate were 
bringing the barge down on the tide — ^his mate, Sam 
Agar, with the sweeps, and poor Avery steering — and 
she (the barge) wouldn't behave, Sam knew that poor 
Avery was drunk, and rectified his bad steering with 
the sweeps, as well as he was able. But, approaching 
Battersea Bridge, good Sam saw that she was broadside 
to the tide, and cried out : " Starboard, Bill ! Starboard, 
old boy, for God's sake;" but there was no answer. 
She struck the Middlesex pier of the main arch heavily, 
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and nearly heaved over and went down, but righted and 
swung through. When Sam Agar found himself in 
clear water, he ran aft to see after Bill Avery. But 
the poor fellow had tumbled over long before, and the 
barge ha,d been steering herself for a mile. His body 
came ashore opposite Smith's distillery, and Mr. Wakely 
delivered himself of a philippic against drunkenness 
to the jury who sat upon him. 

And his wife went utterly to the bad. I thought we 
had heard the last of her, but it was not so. My mother's 
face, when she turned up again, after so many years, 
ought to have been photographed and published. "Well, 
now, you know, this really is," was what she said. It 
was the expression of her face, the look of blank staring 
wonder that amused Joe and me so much. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SIR GEORGE HILLYAE, 



One moming in September, Sir George Hillyar sat in 
his study, before his escritoire, very busy with his 
papers ; and beside him was his lawyer, Mr. Compton. 

Sir George was a singularly handsome, middle-aged 
gentleman, with a square ruddy face, very sleek close- 
cropped grey hair, looking very high-bred and amiable, 
save in two points. He had a short thick neck, like a 
bull-dog, and a very obstinate-looking and rather large 
jaw. To give you his character in a few words, he was 
a just, kind man, of not very high intellect, in spite of 
his high cultivation ; of intensely strong affections, and 
(whether it was the fault of his thick neck, or his broad 
jaw, I cannot say), as obstinate as a mule. 

*'Are you really going to renew this lease. Sir George?" 

said Mr. Comptoa 

" Why, yes, I think so. I promised Erne I would.*' 
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" Will you excuse me, Sir George, if I ask, as your 
confidential friend of many years' standing, what the 
deuce my young friend Erne has to do with the 
matter?" 

^' Nothing in the world," said Sir George ; " but they 
got hold of him when we were down there, and he got 
me to promise. Therefore I must, don't you see." 

" No, I don't. This widow and her sons are ruining 
the farm ; you propose to give them seven years longer 
to complete their work. How often have you laid it 
down as a rule, never to renew a lease to a widow ; and 
here you are doing it, because that young gaby. Erne, 
has been practised on, and asks you." 

" I know all that," said Sir George, " but I am quite 
determined." 

"Very well, then," said Mr. Compton, rather nettled, 
" let's say no more. I know what tliat means. 

"You see, Compton, I will not disappoint that boy 
in anything of this kind. I have kept him here alone 
with me, and allowed him to see scarce any one. You 
know why. And the boy has not seen enough of the 
outside world, and has no sympathies with his fellow- 
men whatever. And I will not baulk him in this. These 
are the first people he has shown an interest in, Compton, 
and he shan't be baulked." 

" He would have shown an interest in plenty of people, 
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if you would have let him" said the lawyer. ^* You have 
kept him mewed up here till he is seventeen, with no 
companion, but his tutor, and your grey-headed house- 
hold. The boy has scarcely spoken with a human being 
under fifty in his lifetime. Why don't you let him see 
young folks of his own age ? " 

"Why!" said Sir George angrily. "Have I two 
hearts to break that you ask me this ? You know why, 
Compton. You know how that woman and her child 
broke my heart once. Do you want it broken again by 
this, the child of my old age, I may say — ^the child of my 
angel Mary ? " 

" You will have your heart broken if you don't mind, 
Hillyar," said the lawyer. " I will speak out once and 
for alL K you keep that boy tied up here in this un- 
natural way, he will play the deuce some day or another. 
Upon my word, Hillyar, this fantigue of yours approaches 
lunacy. . To keep a noble high-mettled boy like Erne 
cooped up among grey-headed grooms and footmen, and 
never to allow him to see a round young face except 
in church. It is rank madness." 

"I have had enough of young servants," said Sir 
George. " I wiU have no more Samuel Burtons, if you 
please." 

" Who the deuce wants you to ? Send the boy among 
lads in his own rank in life." 
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"I have done it once. They bore him. He don't 
Uke 'em." 

" Because you don't let him choose them for himself." 

"Let him have the chance of choosing, in his ignorance, 
such ruffians as young Mottesfont and young Peters, for 
instance," said Sir George, scornfully. "No more of 
that, thank you, either. You area sage counsellor, upon 
my word, Compton. Let us change the subject." 

" Upon my honour we had better," said the lawyer, 
" if I am to keep my temper. Tou are, without excep- 
tion, the most wrong-headed man I ever saw. This I 
will say, that, as soon as Erne is released from this un- 
natural restraint, as he must be soon, he will make 
friends with the first young man, and fall in love with 
the first pretty face, he sees. You have given him no 
selection ; and, by Jove, you have given him a better 
chance of going to the deuce than ever you did his half- 
brother." 

Obstinate men are not always ill-tempered; Sir George 
Hillyar was not an ill-tempered man. His obstinacy 
arose as much perhaps from self-esteem, caused by his 
having been from his boyhood master of ten thousand a 
year, as from his bull-neck and broad jaw. He was per- 
fectly good-tempered over this scolding of his kind old 
friend ; he only said — 

" Now, Compton, you know me. I have thought over 
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the matter more than you have. I am determined. Let 
us get oil to business." 

" Verry well ! " said the lawyer ; " these papers you 
have signed ; I had better take them to the ofl&ce." 

"Yes ; put 'em in your old japanned box, and put it 
on the third shelf from the top, between Viscoimt Saltire 
and the Earl of Ascot ; not much in Ais box, is there, 
hey?" 

"A deal there shouldn't be," said the lawyer. *'Is 
there riofhing more for me to put in the tin box of Sir 
George Hillyar, Bart, on the third shelf from the top ? " 

" No ! hang it, no, Compton, I'll keep it here. 
I might alter it Things might happen; and, when, 
death looks in between the curtains, a man is apt to 
change his mind. lU keep it here." 

He pointed to the taU fantastically-carved escritoire 
at which he was sitting, and, tapping it, said once again, 
"rU keep it here, Compton"; Til keep it here, old 
friend." 

Sir George Hillyar's history is told in a very few words. 
His first marriage was a singularly unfortunate one. 
Lady Hillyar sold herseH to him for his wealth, and 
afterwards revenged herself on him by leading him the 
life of a dog. She was an evil-tempered woman, and her 
ill-temper improved by practica They had one son, the 
Lieutenant Hillyar we have already seen in Australia, 

VOL. I, H 
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and whose history we have heard ; whose only recollec- 
tions of a mother must have been those of a restless dark 
woman who wrangled and wept perpetually. Sir George 
Hillyar's constitutional obstinacy did him but little good 
here ; his calm inflexibility was more maddening to his 
fierce wild wife than the loudest objurgation would have 
been. One night, when little George was lying in his 
cradle, she kissed him and lefb the house; left it for 
utter ruin and disgrace ; unfaithful more from temper 
than from passion. 

In two years she died. She wore her fierce heart out 
at last in ceaseless reproaches on the man with whom 
she had fled, the man whom she had jUted that she 
might marry Sir George Hillyar. A dark wild story aU 
through ; which left its traces on the obstinate face of 
Sir Greorge HiUyar, and on the character and life of his 
poor boy. 

Dark suspicions arose in his mind about this boy. He 
never loved him, but he was inexorably just to him. 
His suspicions about him were utterly groundless ; his 
common sense told him that, but he could not love him, 
for he had nearly learnt to hate his mother. He was 
more than ordinarily careful over his education, and his 
extra care led to the disasters we know o£ 

But there was a brief glimpse of sunshine in store for 

Sir George Hillyar. He was still a young, and, in spite 
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of all appearances, a wann-hearted man. And lie fell in 
love again. 

He went down into Wiltshire to shoot over an out- 
lying estate of his, which he seldom visited save for 
sporting purposes, keeping no establishment there, but 
lodging with his baiUflf. And it so happened that the 
gamekeeper's daughter came down the long grass ride, 
between the following hazel copse, under the October 
sun, to bring them lunch. And she was so divinely 
beautiful that he shot badly all the afternoon, and in the 
evening went to the keeper's lodge to ask questions 
about the pheeisants, and saw her again. And she was 
so gra^jeftd, so good, and so modest, that in four days he 
asked her to many him; and, if ever there was a happy 
marriage it was this ; for truth is stranger than fiction, 
as many folks know. 

They had one boy, whom they christened Erne, after 
an Irish family ; and, when he was two years old, poor 
Lady Hillyar stayed out too late one evening on the 
lake, too soon after her second confinement. She caught 
cold, and died, leaving an infant who quickly followed 
her. And then Sir George transferred all the love of 
his heart to the boy Erne, who, as he grew, showed 
that he had inherited not only his mother's beauty, but 
all the yielding gentleness of her disposition. 

H 2 
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CHAPTEE X 

ERNE MAKES ^S ESCAPE FROM THE BRAZEN TOWER. 

After his wife's death, Sir George Hillyar transferred all 
the love of his heart from the dead mother to the living 
child. He was just to his eldest son; but George 
HiUyar could not but see that he was as naught com- 
pared to his younger half-brother — ^nay more, could 
not but see that there was something more than mere 
indifference in his father's feelings towards him; there 
was dislike. Carefully as Sir Gisorge concealed it, as he 
thought, the child discovered it, and the boy resented 
it. And so it fell out that George Hillyar never knew 
what it was to be loved until he met Gertrude Neville. 
By his father's mistaken policy, with regard to his 
education, he was thrown among vicious people, and 
became terribly vicious himself. He went utterly to 
the dogs. He grew quite abandoned at one time ; and 
was within reach of the law. But, perhaps, the only 
wise thing his father ever did for him, was to stop 
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Hs rambles on the Continent, and, partly by per- 
suasion, partly by threats, induce Mm to go to 
Australia. He got a cadetship in the police, partly 
for the pay, partly for the uniform, partly for the isake 
of the entrie — ^the recognised position it would give 
him in certain quarters. So he raised himself some^ 
what. He found, at first, that it paid to be respectable. 
Then he found that it was pleasant to be in society ; 
and his old life appeared, at times, to be horrible to 
him. And, at last, he fell in love with Gterty Neville ; 
and, what is stranger still, she feU in love with hinu 
At this time there is a chaQce for him. As we leave 
him with good Mr. Oxton, looking after his woimded 
comrade, his fate hangs in the balance. 

After this terrible fiasco, Sir Geoige would have 
no more of schools or young servants. He Tiad been 
careful enough with his firstborn (as he thought then) ; 
he would lock Erne up in a brazen tower. He filled 
his house with grey-headed servants ; he got for the 
boy, at a vast expense, a gentle, kind old college don 
as- tutor — a man who had never taken orders, with a 
taste for natural history, who wished to live peaceably, 
and mix with good society. The boy Erne was 
splendidly educated and cared for. He was made 
a little prince, but they never spoiled him. He must 
have friends of his own age, of course ; Lord Edward 
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Bellamy and the little Marquid of Tullygoram were 
selected, and induced to come and stay with him, 
after close inquiries, and some dexterous manoeuvring 
on the part of Sir George. But Erne did not take 
to them. They were nice, clever lads, but neither of 
them had been to school. Erne objected. He wanted 
to know fellows who had been to school; nay, rebel- 
liously wanted to go to school himseK — ^which was 
not to be thought of. In short, at seventeen. Erne 
was a very noble, sensitive, well-educated and clever 
lad, without a single friend of his own age ; and,' 
becoming rebellious, he began to cast about to find 
friends for himself. It was through Providence, and 
not Sir George's good management, that he did not do 
worse in that way, than he did, poor lad. 

Sir George Hillyar and Mr. Compton met in the 
dining-room at the second gong. Sir George rang the 
bell and asked if Mr. Erne was come in. He was not. 

"We will have dinner, though. If the boy likes 
his soup cold, let him have it so." And so they went 
to dinner. 

But no Erne. Claret and abuse of Lord John ; then 
coffee and abuse of Sir Eobert ; but no Erne. They 
began to get uneasy. 

"He has never gone out like this before," said Sir 
George. " I must really make inquiries." 
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But no one could answer them. Erne was not in 
his bed-room. His horse was in the stable. Even 
Mr. Compton got anxious. 

Obstinate men are pretty sure to adopt the counsels 
they have scornfully declined, as soon as they can do 
so without being observed. Old Compton knew obsti- 
nate men well ; *and knew, therefore, that what he 
had said about Erne's being kept in solitude, would, 
after a decent lapse of time, lead to Erne's being treated 
in a more rational way. He knew well that no people 
are more easily managed than obstinate people, (by 
those whom they thoroughly respect), if a sharp attack 
is made on them, and then silence preserved on the 
subject ever after. He knew that the slightest renewal 
of the subject would postpone the adoption of his 
advice indefinitely, for he knew that obstinacy was 
only generated by conceit and want of determination. 
Therefore he was very anxious. 

"Erne has bolted," he thought, "and ruined alL 
There is no chance of knocking sense into his father's 
head this next ten years." * 

But Sir George walked uneasily up and down, think- 
ing of far other things. His terror took a material 
form. Something must have happened to Erne. He 
had gone out alone, and something had befallen him ; 
what, he could not conceive, but he vowed that, if 
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he ever got him back again, he should choose what 
companion he would, but should never, go out fllone 
any more. By daylight he was half crazy with anxiety, 
and just afterwards frantic. The head keeper came 
in, and reported that one of the boats was loose on 
the lake. 

They dragged it madly, froiii ^nd to end. The 
country people heard that yOuiig Erne Hillyar was 
drowned in Stanlake pool, and were kind enough to 
come in by hundreds. It wag the best thing smce 
the fair. The gypsies moved up in a body, and told 
fortunes. The country folks came and sat in rows 
on the, wire fences, like woodpigeons on ash trees in 
autumn. The young men and boy^ "chivied" one 
another through the flower-garden, turned on the 
foimtains, and pushed one another into the" matble 
basins ; and the draggers dragged in the lake, and 
produced nothing but water-lily roots ; which, being 
mistaken for rare esculents by the half-cockney popu- 
lation, were stolen by the thousand, and, after abortive 
attempts to eat them, were (politically speaking) thrown 
in Hie teeth of Sir George Hillyar, at the next election, 
by a radical cobbler who compared him to Foulon, 

At five o'clock, the body not having been found. 
Sir George Hillyar, having pre-determined that his 
son was drowned; gave orders for the cutting of the 
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big dam, not without slight misgivings that he was 
making a fool of himselt Then the fun grew fast 
and furious. This was better than the fair by a great 
deal. They brought up beer in large stone bottles from 
the public-house, and enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 
By a quarter to six the lake was nearly dry, and nearly 
everybody was drunk. At this time the first fish was 
caught; a yoimg man ducked into the mud, and 
brought out a ten-poimd carp by his gills, exclaiming, 
"Here's the body. Bill!" which expression passed 
into the joke of the evening. Every time a fresh carp, 
tench, or pike, was thrown out kicking into the gravel, 
the young men would roar out, "Here's the body. Bill,'* 
once mora At last the whole affair approached very 
nearly to a riot. Women, who had come after their 
husbands, were heard here and there scolding or shriek- 
ing. There were two pr three fights. There had been 
more beer ordered than was paid for. A policeman 
had been pushed into the mud. But no body. 

The butler, coming into the library at ten o'clock 
to see the windows shut against the loose characters 
who were hanging about, discovered the body of Erne 
HiUyar, Esquire, in an easy chair, reading Blackwood^s 
Magazine by a bedroom candlestick. And the body 
said, " T say, Simpson, what the deuce is all that row 
about down by the lake ? '* 
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'• They have cut the dam, and let off the water to 
find your body, sir/' replijed Simpson, who prided 
himseE on not being taken by surprise. 

" What fools ** said Erne. *' Is the Governor in a 
great wax ? " 

" I fancy not sir, at 'preserU,^' replied Simpson. 

"Tell him I wish to speak to him, will you," said 
Erne, turmng over a page. "Say I should be glad of 
a word with him, if he will be good enough to step 
this way." And so he went on unconcernedly reading ; 
and Simpson, who had a profound beUef in Erne, went 
to Sir George, and delivered the message exactly as 
Erne had given it 

Sir George came raging into the room in a very few 
minutes. Erne half-closed his book, keeping his finger 
in the place, and, quietly looking up at his father, said, 

" I am afraid you expected me home last night, my 
dear father." 

Sir George was too much astounded by Erne's cool- 
ness, to do more than gasp. 

"I hope I have not caused you any anxiety. But 
the fact is this ; I went into town by the five o'clock 
train, to see the Parkers at Brompton ; and they offered 
me a bed (it being late), which I accepted. I went for 
a ramble this morning, which ended in my walking all 
the way home here ; and that is what makes me so late." 
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"You seem to have a good notion of disposing of 
your own time, without notice, sir," said Sir George, 
who had been so astounded by his reception, that he 
had not yet had time to lay his hand upon his wrath 
bottle. 

"Yes, I like having an impromptu ramble of this 
kind. It is quite a new experience do you know, dad," 
said Erne, speaking with a little more animation, and 
laying aside his book for the first time. " I would have 
given a hundred pounds for you to have been with me 
to-day. New scenes and new people all the way home. 
As new to me — nay, newer and fresher — ^than the 
Sandwich Islands would be, I wish you had been 
there." 

" Doesn't it strike you, sir, that you are taking this 
matter somewhat coolly ? " said Sir George, aghast 

"No ! am tV* said Erne. . ^'That is a compliment, 
coming from you, dad. How often have you told me, 
that you hated a man without seK-possession. See how 
I have profited by your teaching." 

"Hold -your tongue, sir," said Sir George, finding 
his wrath bottle, and drawing the cork. "Are you 
aware, su*, that the dam has been cut to find your 
body? Are you aware of that, sir? Do you know, 
sir, that the populace have, in the excitement con- 
sequent on your supposed death, overrun my pleasure- 
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grounds, trampled on my flower-beds, broken my statues, 
and made faces at my lawyer through my drawing- 
room window ? " 

If ever you try a torrent of invective, for heaven's 
sake steer clear of details, lest in the heat of your 
Speech you come suddenly across a ridiculous or homely 
image, and, rhetorically speaking, ruin yourself at once, 
as did Sir George Hillyar on this occasion. As he 
thundered out this last terrible consequence of Erne's 
absence, Erne burst out laughing, and Sir George, 
intensely delighted at getting him back again on any 
terms, and also dying for a reconciliation, burst out 
laughing too, jand hield out his arms. After which the 
conversation took another tone ; as thus — 

'' Why did you go away, and never give me notice, 
my boy?" 

"I won't do it agaili. I will tell you next time." 

And all that sort of thing. 

« « « « « « «« 

"What on earth has come over the boy?" said Sir 
George Hillyar to himself as soon as he was in bed, 
lyi|ig on his back, with his knees up, which is the best 
attitude for thinking in bed. " He will make a debater, 
that boy, sir, mark my words. I tell you, sir," con- 
tinued he, angrily, and somewhat rudely contradicting 
himself, ''that you have been a fool about that boy. 
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The cool way in which he turned on you to-day, sir, 
and, partly by calculating on your affection for him, 
and partly by native tact and seK-possession, sUenced 
you, sip — got his own way, established a precedent for 
going out when he chose, and left you strongly disin- 
clined to risk another battle — ^was, I say, sir, masterly." 

After a time, having suflBlciently contradicted and 
bullied himseK, he turned over on his side, and said, 
as he was falling to sleep — 

" The boy is wonderfally changed in one day. He 
shall go again if he chooses. I never saw such a change 
in my life. He never showed fight like this before. 
What can be the matter with him ? " 

The old complaint. Sir George. The boy has fallen 
in love. Nothing else. 
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CHAPTEE XL 



THE SECRETARY SEES NOTHING FOR IT BUT TO SUBMIT. 

The talk of the colony, for a week or so, turned upon 
nothing else but the gallant exploit of lieutenant Hill- 
yar with the bushrangers. He became the hero of the 
day. His orderly persuaded him to have his hair cut ; 
and the locks went off like smoke at half-a-crown 
apiece ; so fast, indeed, that the supply fell short of 
the demand, and had to be supplied from the head of a 
young Danish trooper, who, after this, happening to 
get drunk in Palmerston, while in plain clothes, and 
not being recognised, was found to be so closely 
cropped, that it was necessary to remand him for in- 
quiries, as it was obvious to the meanest capacity that 
he hadn't been out of jail more than a couple of days. 

The papers had leading articles upon it. The Pal- 
merston Sentinel (Squatter * interest, conservative, aris- 

* The " squatters " of Australia are the great pastoral aristocrats, 
who lease immense tracts from goyemment for pasturage. Some of 
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tocratic), said that this was your old English blood> 
and that there was nothing like it. The Mohawk (pro- 
gress of the species and small farm interest) said, on 
the other hand, that this Lieutenant Hillyar was one of 
those men who had been unjustly hunted out of his 
native land, by the jealousy of an accursed and corrupt 
aristocracy, in consequence of his liberal tendencies, 
and his fellow-feeling for the (so-called) lower orders. 
And this abominable Mohawk, evidently possessed of 
special knowledge, in trying to prove the habitual con- 
descension of George Hillyar towards his inferiors, did 
so rake up all his old blackguardisms that Mr. Secretary 
Oxton was as near mad as need be. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, when poor little 
Gerty Neville heard the news, George Hillyar was, to 
her, transformed from a persecuted, iU-used, misunder- 
stood man, into a triumphant hero. She threw herself 
sobbing into her sister's arms, and said— 

" Now, Aggy ! Now, who was right ? Was not I 
wiser than you, my sister ? My noble hero ! Two to 
one, Agnes, and he is so calm and modest about it. 
"Why, James and you were blind. Did not 1 see what 
he was ; am 7 a fool ? " 

them are immensely wealthy. I speak from recollection, whenr I say 
that one of Dr. Kerr's stations, on the Darling downs, when sold in 
1854, contained 102,000 sheep, whose value at that time was about 
25«. apiece. An improyement on Saville Row, decidedly. 
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Mrs. Oxton was very much inclined to think she 
was. She was puuzled with this undoubted act of 
valour on George Hillyar's part. She had very good 
sense of her own, and the most profound belief in one 
of the cleverest men in the world — ^her husband. Her 
husband's distrust of the man had reacted on her ; so, 
in the midst of Grerty's wild enthusiasm, she could only 
hope that things would go right, though she tried to be 
enthusiastic for Gerty's sake. 

Things were very near going right just now. The 
Secretary and his wife knew too little of their man. 
The man's antecedents were terribly bad, but the man 
had fallen in love, and become a hero within a very 
few months. The Secretary knew men well enough, 
and knew how seldom they reformed after they had 
gone as far as (he feared) lieutenant Hillyar had gone. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Oxton were inclined to distrust and 
oppose him still, in spite of his act of heroism. 

But the man himself meant welL There was just 
enough goodness and manhood left in him to fall in 
love with Gerty Neville : and a kind of reckless, care- 
less pluck which had been a characteristic of him in 
his boyhood, had still remained to him. It had been 
latent, exhibiting itseK only in causeless quarrels and 
headlong gaming, until it had been turned into a proper 
channel by his new passion, the only serious one of his 
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life. The one cause combined with the other ; golden 
opportunity came in his way : and suddenly he, who 
had been a distrusted and despised man all his life, 
found himself a hero, beloved by the beauty of the 
community, with every cloud cleared away from the 
future; a man whose name was mentioned by every 
mouth with enthusiastic praise. It was a glimpse of 
heaven. His eye grew brighter, his bearing more 
majestic, his heart softer towards his fellow-creatures. 
He was happy for the first time in his life. As the 
poor godless fellow put it to himseK, his luck had 
turned at last. 

But we must go a little way back in our story. 
While he and Mr. Oxton were still trying to make the 
wounded cadet comfortable, assistance arrived, and it 
was announced that the other bushrangers were cap- 
tured. (The cadet recovered, my dear madam, and is 
now the worthy and highly respected chief commissioner 
of police for Cooksland.) So the Secretary and the 
lieutenant rode away together. 

" m tell you what I would do, Hillyar," said the 
Secretary ; " I should ride down to Palmerston as quick 
as I could, and report this matter at head quarters ; 
you will probably get your inspectorship — I shall cer- 
tainly see that you do. And I tell you what, I shall go 
with you myseli I must talk over this with the 

VOL. I, I 
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Governor at once. We can get on to my house to- 
night, and I shall be pleased to see you as my guest" 

'^ That is very kind of you/' said HiUyar. 

*' I cannot conceal from you," said the Secretary, with 
emphasis, « that I am awAre of your having proposed , 
yourself for my brother-in-law." 

*' I supposed you would know it by this time. I have 
laid my fortune and my title at Miss Neville's feet, and 
have been accepted." 

" Oh Lord !" said the Secretary, as if he had a sudden 
twinge of toothache, *M know all about it. It is not 
your fortime nor your title I want to talk about. What 
sort of a name can you give her ? Can you give her an 
unsullied name ? I ask you as a man of the world, can 
you do that ? " 

" As a man of the world, hey ? " said the lieutenant ; 
*' then, as a man of the world, I should say that Miss. 
Gertrude Neville had made a far better catch than any of 
her sisters ; even a better catch, saving your presence, 
than her sister Agnes. Such is the idiotic state of English 
society, that a baronet of old creation with ten thousand 
a year, and a handsome lady-like wife, will be more 
repandu in London than a mere colonial official, whose 
rank is so little known in that; benighted city, that 
on his last visit, the mayor of Palmerston was sent 
down to dinner before him at Lady Noahsark's. If 
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you choose to put it as a man of the world, there you 



are. 



<( 



The fellow don't want for wit," thought the Secre- 
tary. " I have got the dor this time." But he answered 
promptly — 

" That is aU very fine, Hillyar ; but you are under 
a cloud, you know " 

"I must request you, once and for ever,, sir, not to 
repeat that assertion. I am under no cloud. I was 
fast and reckless in England, and I have been fast and 
reckless here. I shall be so no longer. I have neg- 
lected my police duties somewhat, though not so far 
as to receive anything more than an admonition. What 
man, finding himseK an heir-expectant to a baronetcy 
and a fortune, would not neglect this miserable drudgery. 
What young fellow, receiving an allowance of three 
hundred a year, would have submitted to the drudgery 
of a cadetship for fourteen months ? Answer me that, 
sir ! " 

The Secretary couldn't answer that, but he thought — 
" I wonder why he did it ? I never thought of that 
before." He said aloud, "Your case certainly looks 
better than it did, Hillyar." 

"Now hear me out," said Greorge Hillyar. "My 
history is soon told. When I was seven years old my 
mother — Well, sir, look the other way — she lolted" 

i2 
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" Oh, deax, dear me," said the Secretary. " Oh, pray 
don't go on, sir. I am so very sorry, Hillyar." 

" Bolted, sir,'* repeated George with an angry snarl, 
**and left ine to be hated worse than poison by my 
father in consequence. How do you like that ? " 

There was a mist in the good Secretary's eyes ; and 
in that mist he saw the dear, happy old manor-house 
in Worcestershire; a dark, mysterious, solemn house, 
beneath the shadowing elms; the abode of gentle, 
graceful, domestic love for centuries. And he saw a 
bent figure with a widow's cap upon her grey hair, 
which wandered still among the old flower-beds, and 
thought for many an hour in the autumn day, whether 
her brave son would return from his honour and wealth, 
in far off Australia, and give her one sweet kiss, before 
she lay down to sleep beside his father, in the quiet 
churchyard in the park. 

" No more, sir ! " said the Secretary. " Not another 
word. I ask your pardon. Be silent." 

George would not. 

" That is my history. The reason I stayed in the 
police at all, was that I might stand well with my 
father ; that he might not think I had gone so utterly 
to the devil as he wished: for he married again- 
married a milkmaid, or worse-to spite me. And the 
son he had by her is, according to all accounts, idolized, 
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while I am left here to fight my "Way alone. I hate 
that boy, and I wiU make him feel it." 

His case would have stood better without this last 
outbreak of temper, which jarred sharply on the Secre- 
tary's sentimental mood. Bat he had made his case 
good. The fight was over. That night he was received 
at the Secretary's station ^s an accepted suitor. * The 
next he dined at Government House, and sat aU the 
evening in a comer with I^ady Bostock (the Governor's 
wife), and talked of great people in England, about 
whom he knew just enough to give her Ladyship an 
excuse for talking about them, which she liked better 
than anything in the world, after gardening and driv- 
ing. So nothing could be more charming; and the 
Secretary, seeing that it was no use to struggle, gave it 
up, and determined to offer no opposition to the mar- 
riage of his sister-in-law to a man who would be a 
wealthy baronet in England. 

And this is what made him so excessively mad about 
those abominable, indiscreet leaders in the Mohawk, 
in praise of the gallant lieutenant. He had used strong 
language about the Mohawk continually, ever since the 
first number appeared, in the early days of the colony, 
printed on whitey-brown sugar-paper, with a gross libel 
upon himself in the first six lines of its leader. But 
it was nothing to the language he used now. Mr, 
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O'Callagan, the editor of the MoJiawh, claiinant to the 
Irish peerage of Mount Vinegar, dormant since '98, 
(and who Was christened in consequence Edward Fitz- 
gerald Wolfe Tone Emmet Bond,) found out that he was 
annoyiBg the Secretary, and continued Ms allusions 
in a more offensive form. Until, so says report. Miss 
Leshia Burke let him know that, if he continued to 
annoy James Oxton, she would horsewhip him. "Where- 
upon the Mohawk was dumb. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

DISPOSES OF SAMUEL BURTON FOR A TIME. 

I'he evening after the fight with the bushrangers, the 
afikir was getting noisily discussed in the principal 
men's hut at the Barker's. The large room, earth- 
floored, with walls and roof of wood, coloured by the 
smoke to a deep mahogany, was lit up by the mighty 
blaze of a wood fire in the great chimney at one end, 
for the south wind had come up and the night was chilly. 
Five or six men were seated on logs and stools round 
the chimney, eating their supper, and one, who had 
finished his, had got into bed, and was comfortably 
smoking and joining in the conversation. They were 
an honest, good-looking set of fellows enough, for in 
Cooksland and South Australia, the convict element 
is very small ; and the appearance of rude plenty and 
honest comfort which was over the whole scene, was 
pleasant enough to witness by a belated and wearied 
traveller. 

Such a one came to the door that evening, and 
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brought his evil face among them. It was the convict 
that the Secretary had passed on the sands; it was 
Samuel Burton. 

The cattle and sheep dogs, which lay about in the 
yard, bayed him furiously, but he passed through them 
imheeding, and, opening the door, stood in the entry, 
saying : 

" Can I stay here to-night, mates V* 

" Surely," said the old hut-keeper, shading his face 
with his hand. "You must be a stranger to Barker's, 
to ask such a question. Come in, lad/* 

The yoimg man who was sitting in the best place by 
the fire, got up to give it to him. Each one of the men 
murmured a welcome to him as he came towards the 
fire ; and then, as the fire-light fell upon his face, they 
saw that he was a convict. 

Now and then you will find a jail-bird who wUl, in 
appearance, pass muster among honest men; but in 
this case the word " Old hand " was too plainly written 
on the face to be mistaken. They insensibly altered 
their demeanour towards him at onca To their kind 
hospitality, which had been offered to bim before they 
saw what he was, was now added respectful deference, 
and a scarcely concealed desire to propitiate. Seven 
honest good fellows, were respectfully afraid of one 
rogue ; and the rogue was perfectly aware of the fact. 
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and treated them accordingly; niucli as a hawk would 
treat a cote-full of pigeons, if he found it convenient to 
pass the night among them. The penniless, tattered 
felon was a sort of lord among them. 

Attribute it to what you will, it is so. A better set 
of fellows than the honest emigrants, generally, don't 
exist ; but their superstitious respect for an old convict 
is almost pitiable. I fancy, if the Devil were to take it 
into his head to make thirteenth at a dinner-party, that 
we should be studiously polite to him, till we had got rid 
of him ; and be careful not to wound his feelings by 
any allusion to the past. 

They p\it food and tea before him, and he ate and 
drank voraciously. The hut-keeper did not wait to ask 
him if he had tobacco : to extort from him, what is the 
last, most humiliating confession of destitution in the 
bush ; but, seeing him look round, put a fig and a pipe 
in his hand. After he had lit it, he began to talk for 
the first time. 

"I suppose," he said, "none of you chaps know the 
names of the fellows who got bailed up by yoimg 
Hillyar this morning i** 

The hut-keeper answered, — a quiet, gentle old man, 
whom the others called Daddy — 

''I knew two on 'em. There was Mike Tiemay. He was 
assigned to Carstairs on the North Esk one time, I mind." 
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" Hallo ! " said Burton. " Are ym, Stringy Bark ? " 

" I am from Van Diemen^s Land," said the old man, 
quietly. " But an emigrant" 

The convict gave a grunt of disappointment. 

" The other one I knew/* continued the old man, 
*' was Wallaby Thompson." 

It is curious that the old man had, before the arrival 
of Burton, been entertcdning the young men with the 
lives and crimes of these abominable blackguards, 
Now, before the representative of their class, he spoke 
as though it were a liberty to mention the gentlemen's 
names. 

" Wallaby Thompson, eh?" said the convict. "He 
was an honest, good fellow, and I am sorry for him. 
I never knew that fellow do a bad action in my life. 
He was as true as steeL Old Carboys sent his mate for 
trial, and old Carboys was found in the bush with his 
throat cut. That's what I call a man." 

Burton was showing off before these emigrants for 
purposes of his own. Cutting throats was not his 
special temptation ; and he, probably, never saw WaUaby 
Thompson, Esq. in his life; in fact, his claiming ac- 
quaintance with that gentleman was strong evidence 
that he knew nothing about him ; he being a mere liar 
and rogue, not dangerous unless desperate. But he 
took these simple emigrants in by a clever imitation 
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of a bushranger's ferocity, and they believed in 
him. 

« 

"Is young Hillyar at the station here, or at the 

barracks, to-night?" he asked. 

"The Lieutenant is gone down to Pahnerston, this 
morning, with the Secretary," was the answer. 

Burton was evidently staggered by this intelligence. 
He kept his countenance, however, and asked, as coolly 
as he could, when he was expected back. 

"Back?" said the old man; "Lord love you, he'll 
never come back here no more. At any rate, he'll be 
made inspector for this job ; and so you won't see him 
here again," 

" How far is it to Palmerston ? " asked Burton. 

" One himdred and fifty miles." 

He said nothing in answer to this. He sat and 
thought as he smoked. One hundred and fifty miles ! 
He penniless and shoeless, not in the best of health, 
having the dread of a return of dysentery ! It could 
not be done — it could not be done. He must take 
service, and then it could not be done for six months ; 
he could not sign for less time than that. He could 
have cursed his ill luck, but he was not given to 
cursing on occasions where thought was required. 
He made his determination at once, and acted on it; 
in spite of that curious pinched-up lower jaw of his ; 
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with quite as mucli decision as would his old master 
and enemy. Sir George Hillyar, with his broad bull-dog 
jowL 

" Are there any of — ^my sort — ^here about ? " he asked, 
with an affectedly surly growL 

There is no euphemism invented yet for the word 
" convict," which is available among the labouring class 
of Australia, when a convict is present. Those who 
think they know something of them, might fancy that 
" old hand," " Vandemonian," or even " Sydney Sider," 
were not particularly offensive. Those who know them 
better know that the use of either three expressions, 
in the presence of one of these sensitive gentlemen, 
means instant assault and battery. None of the hands 
in the hut would have ventured on anything of the kind 
for worlds, but now Burton had put it in his own form, 
and must be answered. 

It appeared that there was a hoary old miscreant 
of a shepherd, who was, if the expression might be 
allowed, " Stringy Bark," and who had quarrelled with 
his hut-keeper. Burton said he would see about it, 
and did so, the next day. Barker p4re, a fine old 
fellow, was of opinion that, if you were unfortunate 
enough to have one convict on the place, it was better 
that you should catch another to bear him company. 
He therefore was not sorry to avail himself of Samuel 
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Burton's services, in the capacity of hut-keeper to 
the old convict shepherd he had on the run 
already. 

" Confound 'em," said old Barker ; *' shut 'em up 
together, and let 'em corrupt one another. I am glad 
this scoundrel has come to ask for work. I should 
have had to send old Tom about his business if he 
hadn't, and old Tom is the best shepherd I've got ; but 
I never could have asked an honest man to cook for 
old Tom. No. The appearance of this fellow is a 
special providenca I should have had to send old 
Tom to the right-about." 

So Samuel Burton, by reason of the badness of his 
shoes, and a general seediness of character, had to take 
service with Mr. Barker. He had met with a disappoint- 
ment in not meeting with George HiUyar, but on the 
whole he was not sorry to get a chance of lying by for 
a little. The fact was that he had, six weeks before 
this, lost his character, and travelling was not safe 
for a time. He had been transported^ and recon- 
victed in the colony, but his character had been 
good until, as I say, six weeks before this, when he 
turned Queen's evidence on the great bank-forgery 
casa That act not only ruined his character (among 
the convicts I mean, of course), but rendered travel- 
ling in lonely places, for a time, before men had 
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had time to forget, a dangerous business. Therefore 
he accepted Mr. Barker's service with alacrity, and 
so George Hillyar heard nothing of him for six peace- 
ful months. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

JAMES BUETON*S STORY : THE GOLDEN THREAD BEGINS TO 

RUN OFF THE REEL. 

Could one ever havebeen happy in such a squalid 
unroinantic place ? Among such sounds, such smells, 
such absence of fresh air and sunshine, with poverty and 
vulgarity in its grossest forms one very side of one— shriU 
DoU Tearsheet, distinctly and painfully audible round 
the comer, telling the Nuthook that he had Ked, and 
that sort of thing, all day long ; and Pistol, the cutpurse, 
ruffling and bullying it under the gas-lamp by the comer, 
from cockshoot to curfew ; at which latter time we used 
to be rid of him for an hour or so ? Could any one 
have had a happy home amidst all this squalor and 
blackguardism? And could any one, having gained 
wealth and honour, ever feel a longing kindness for the 
old, for the cramped horizon, and the close atmosphere, 
of the place one once called home ? 
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Yes. I often feel it now. The other day the summer 
wind was still, and the summer clouds slept far aloft, 
above the highest boughs of the silent forest ; and peace 
and silence were over everything as I rode slowly on 
among the clustering flowers. And then and there the 
old Chelsea life came back into my soul and pervaded 
it completely, and the past drove out the present so 
utterly and entirely that, although my mortal body — 
which, when no longer useful, must perish aud rot, like 
one of the fallen logs around me — ^was passing through 
the glorious Australian forest, yet the immortal part of 
me had travelled back into the squalid old street, and 
./ was there once again. 

Dear old place ! I can love it still. I were but an 
ingrate if I could not love it better than all other places. 
After we had been out here ten years, Joe went back on 
business, and went to see it. A certain change, which 
we shaU. hear of, had taken place ; the old neighbours 
were gone, and Chelsea so far as we cared about it, was 
desolate. But, as Joe lent lonely against the railings in 
the New Paulton Square, he heard a cry coming from 
towards the river, which thrilled to his heart as he came 
nearer and nearer. What was it, think you. It was old 
Alsop, the fishmonger, bawling out, as of old, the 
audacious falsehood that his soles were alive. It was 
nothing more than that, but it was the last of the old 
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familiar Chelsea sounds which was left. When Joe 
told us this story we were all (simple souls) very much 
moved. My father said, huskily, that "there were 
worse chaps than Bill Alsop, mind you, though he did 
not uphold him, in all things," which I was glad to hear. 
As for my mother, she dissolved into such a flood of 
tears that the recently-invented pocket-handkerchief 
was abandoned as useless, and the old familiar apron 
was adopted instead. Such is the force of l^abit, that 
my mother cannot cry comfortably without an aproa 
The day I was married, Emma had a deal of trouble 
with her on this account. It was evident that she 
wanted to wipe her eyes on her horribly expensive 
mauve satin gown, and at last compromised the matter 
by crying into her black lace shawl, which was of about 
as much use as a fishing net, God bless her. 

I have, as I have said, an afiection for the old place 
still ; and, when I think of it at its brightest, when I 
love it best of all, it comes back to me on a fine Septem- 
ber evening, on the evening after Joe and I met with 
our wonderful adventures at Stanlaka 

I think I have mentioned before that my father used 
to relieve me in the shop when he had done his tea ; 
and so I used to have my tea after all the others had 
done — at which times my sister and I used to have a 
pleasant talk, while she waited on me. 

VOL. L K 
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Latterly I had always had a companion. It was an 
unfortimate bnsiness, but my brother Harry had ac« 
quired a sort of habit of getting kept in at school, nearly 
every day. My mother contrived a meeting with the 
schoolmaster, and asked him why. The answer was, 
that he was a good little fellow, but that he vwvM draw 
on his slate. The evening next after she had gained 
this intelligence, we, all sitting round the fire and ex- 
pecting to hear the story of how my father came home 
tipsy the night the Eeform BiU was passed, were 
astonished to find that my mother had composed, and 
was prepared with, an entirely new story, in the awful- 
example style of fiction, which she there and then told 
us. It appeared that she knew a little girl (mark how 
she wrapped it up) as drew on her slate, and was took 
with the chalkstone gout in the jints of her fingers. 
And, whUe that child was a droring, the chalkstones 
kep' dropping from her knuckles, and the children kep' 
picking on'em up and drawing devils on the desks. 
Harry was at the time both alarmed and distressed at 
this story. But it had no effect. The next day he drew 
a devil so offensive that he was not only kept in, but 
caned. 

So Harry being late from school, was my companion 
at tea, and sat beside ma Frank, who adored Harry, 
because Harry used to moiphise Frank's dreams for him 
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on slates and bits of paper, stayed with him. Fred, the 
big-headed, who was brought into the world apparently 
to tumble down stairs, and to love and cuddle every- 
body he met, sat on my knee and pulled my hair in a 
contemplative way ; while Emma sat beside me sewing, 
and softly murmured out the news of the day, carefully 
avoiding any mention of the Avery catastrophe. 

Mr. Pistol and Mr. Bardolph had been took by the 
police for a robbery in the Fulham Eoad, and Mrs. 
Quickly was ready to swear, on her Bible oath, that 
they were both in bed and asleep at the time. Polly 
Agar had been kep' in at school for pinching Sally 
Holmes. Tom Cole was going to row for Doggef s 
coat and badge. &c. &c. 

Frank told us, that, the evening before last, he had 
walked on to Battersea Bridge with Jerry Chittle, and 
to the westward he had seen in the sky, just at sunset, 
an army of giants, dressed in purple and gold, pursuing 
another army of giants dressed in grey, who, as the sun 
went down, seemed to turn on their pursuers. He said 
that the thunderstorm which happened that night was 
no thunderstorm at all, but the battle of these two 
armies of giants over oar heads. He requested Harry 
to draw this scene for him on his slate, which Hajry 
found a difficulty in doing. 

I was thinking whether or no I could think of any- 

k2 
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thing to say conoemiiig this giant stoiy, and Tiras coming 
to the conclusion that I couldn't, when I looked up and 
saw Erne Hillyar and Joe in the doorway. 

I saw Eme*s noble fsice light up as he saw me, 
" Here he is " was all he said ; but, from the way he 
said it, I knew that he had come after me, 

I stood up, I remember, and touched my forehead, 
but he came quickly towards me and took my hand. 
"I want to be friends with you, Jim," he said; "I 
know you and I shall suit one another. Let me come 
and see you sometimes." 

I did not know what to say, at least not in words ; 
but, as he took my hand, my eyes must have bid him 
welcome, for he laughed and jsaid, " That is right I 
knew you woidd like me, I saw it yesterday." 

And then he turned on Emma, who was standing, 
respectful and still, beside me, with her hands closed 
before her, holding her work. And their eyes met; and 
Erne loved her, and has never loved any other woman 
since. 

" This must be your sister,** said Erne. " There is no 
doubt about that Jim's sister, will you shake hands 
with me ? " 

She shook hands with him, and smiled her gentlest, 
kindest smUe in his face 

*' I am so glad," she said, " that you want to make 
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friends with Jim. You cannot have a better friend than 
he, sir." 

Here Joe came back, and whispered to me that he had 
been to father, and told him that a young gentleman 
had come to see me, and that father had said I was to 
stay where I was. So there we children sat. altogether ; 
Erne on one side of me, and Emma on the other, talking 
about such things as children (for we were but little 
more) will talk about — ^Eme sometimes leaning over me 
to speak to Emma^ and waiting eagerly for an answer 
Fred got on his knee, and twined his little fingers into 
his curling hair, and laid his big head upon Erne's 
shoulder. Frank and Harry drew their stools to his 
feet, and listened. We were a happy group. Since.the 
wild, petulant earl had built that great. house, nigh three 
hundred years before, and had paced, and fumed, and 
fretted up and down that self-same floor, there never had 
been gathered, I dare swear, a happier group of children 
imder the time-stained raftera of that room, than were 
we that night in the deepening twilight. 

Joe and Erne talked most. Joe spoke of the wonder- 
ful old church hard by, a city of the mighty dead, and 
their monuments, where there were innumerable dark, 
dim recesses, crowded by tombs and effigies. Here lay 
the headless trunk of Sir Thomas More — not under the 
noble monument erected by himself in the chancel before 
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his death, but " neare the middle of the south wall," — 
indebted to a stranger for a simple slab over his remains. 
In this chapel,*too, knelt the Duchess of Northumber- 
land, with her five daughters, all with clasped hands, 
praying for the soul of their unhappy father. One of 
them, Joe could not tell which, must have married 
Arthur Pole. Here lay Lord and Lady Dacre, with their 
dogs watching at their feet, under their many-coloured 
canopy; and last, not least, here knelt John Hillyar, 
Esq., father of the first baronet, with his three simple- 
looking sons in ruffs, opposite his wife Eleanor, with her 
six daughters, and her two dead babies on the cushion 
before her. 

"Four hundred years of memory," continued Joe, 
" are crowded into that dark old church, and the great 
flood of change beats round the walls, and shakes the 
door in vain, but never enters. The dead stand thick 
together there, as if to make a brave resistance to the 
moving world outside, which jars upon their slumber. 
It is a church of the dead. I cannot fency any one being 
married in that church — its air would chill the boldest 
bride that ever walked to the altar. No ; it is a place 
for old people to creep into, and pray, until their prayer 
is answered, and they sleep with the rest." 

" Hallo I " I said to myself, " Hal-lo ! this is the same 
young gentleman who said of Jerry Chittle yesterday. 
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' That it wom't no business of his'n/ and would probably 
do so again to-morrow if necessary." Both Emma and 
I had noticed lately that Joe had two distinct ways of 
speaking ; this last was the best example of his later style 
that we had yet heard. The young eagle was beginning 
to try his wings. 

Then Erne began to talk. " Did you know, Jim and 
Joe, that this Church Place belonged to us before the 
Sloane Stanleys bought it ? " 

Joe had been told so by Mr. Faulkner. 

" It seems so very strange to find you living here, Jim. 
So very strange. Do you know that my father never 
will mention the name of the house." 

"Why not, sir?" I asked wondering. 

" Why, my gentle Hammersmith, it has been such a 
singularly unlucky house to all who have lived in it. 
Do you know why ? " 

I could not guess. 

'^Church property, my boy. Built on the site of a 
cell of Westminster, granted by Henry to Essex in 1535. 
Tom Cromwell got it first and lost it ; and then Walter 
Devereux bought it back for name's sake, because it had 
belonged to an Essex once before, I suppose ; and then 
Eobert buUt the house in one of his fantastic moods. 
Pretty luck they had with it — ^Devereux the younger will 
tell you about that — then toe got it, and a nice mess we 
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made of it — ^there was never a generation without a 
tragedy. It is a cursed place to the Hillyars. My father 
would be out of his mind if he knew I were here. The 
last tragedy was the most fearful." 

Frank immediately got up on Emma's lap. Erne did 
not want to be asked to tell us all about it. 

" In 1686," he said, " it was the dower house of Jane, 
Dowager Lady Hillyar. Her son. Sir Cheyne Hillyar, 
was a bigoted papist, and, thinking over the misfortunes 
which had happened to the family lately, attributed them 
to the possession of this church property, and determined 
that it should be restored forthwith to the Church, even 
though it were to that pestilent heretic Adam Littleton, 
D.D., the then rector of Chelsea ; hoping, however, says 
. my father, to see the same reverend doctor shortly re- 
placed, by an orthodox gentleman from the new Jesuit 
school in the Savoy. But there was a hitch in the pro- 
ceedings, my dear Jim. There was a party in the 
bargain who had not been sufficiently considered or 
consulted. Jane, Lady* Hillyar, was, though a strong 
Catholic, a very obstinate old lady indeed. She refused, 
in spite of all the spiritual artillery that her son could 
bring to bear upon her, to have the transfer made during 
her lifetime ; and, while the dispute was hot between 
them her son, Sir Cheyne died. 

" Then the old lady's conscience began to torment her. 
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She believed that the house ought to be restored to the 
Church ; but her avarice was opposed to this step, and 
between her avarice and superstition she went mad. 

" All her children had deserted her, save one, a hunch- 
backed grand-daughter, who came here and lived with 
her for three months, and who died here. After this 
poor girl's death, the old woman kept no servants in the 
house at night, but used to sleep in a room at the top of 
the house, with her money under her bed. Is there such 
a room?" 

" Yes," I said, " and her ghost walks there now.** 

"It should," said Erne, "by all reasons, for she was 
murdered there. They found her dead in the morning, 
on the threshold between two rooms. She had not been 
to bed, for she was dressed — dressed in her old grey silk 
gown, and even had her black mittens on." 

Nothing could shake my faith in the ghost after this. 
The fact of Erne and ourselves, having both heard the 
same silly story, from apparently different, but really 
fix)m the same sources, confirmed it beyond suspicion in 
my mind. The dread I had always had of that room at 
the top of the house, in which Eeuben lived, now 
deepened into horror— into a horror which was only 
intensified by what happened there afterwards. Even ;'• 
now, though the room has ceased to exist, the horror 
most certainly has not. 
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"But come," said Erne, "let me see this house, which 
has been so fatal to my family. The weird caimot ex- 
tend to me, for we own it no longer. What do you say, 
Emma ; has the luck turned ? " 

" I fear I must keep you ten years, or perhaps fifty, 
waiting for an answer," she said. " But even then, I 
could only teU you what I can now, that your fate is to 
a very great extent in your own hands." 

"You don't believe in destiny, or anything of that 
sort, then ? " said Erne. 

" Not the least in the world,*' she said. 

"Then you are no true mussul-woman,** said Erne. 
" Let us come up stairs, and see the haunted mansion. 
Come on, Emma." 

So we went into the empty room upstairs, and Emma 
showed him the view westward. While they stood 
together at the window, the sun smote upon their faces 
with his last ray of glory, and then went down behind 
the trees ; so that, when Erne, Joe, and I started together 
up stairs to see Eeuben's room, it grew darker and darker 
each step we went. 

"A weird, dull place," said Erne, looking around. 
" There is another room inside this, and the old lady was 
murdered on the threshold. Does your cousin live here 
all alone ? " 

" All alone." 
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" He must be rather dulL" 

" The merriest fellow alive." 

When we came downstairs, we found my father and 
mother awaiting us. My mother seemed very much 
delighted at my having picked up such a fine acquaint- 
ance ; and my father said, 

" Sir, you are welcome. I am glad to see, sir, that my 
boy Jim is appreciated by gentlemen as well able to 
judge as yourself." And then my father proceeded to 
define the principal excellences of my character. I am 
sure I hope he was right. My crowning virtue, it ap- 
peared — the one that contained the others, and surpassed 
them — was that I ivas " all there." My father assured 
Erne that he would find that to be the case. That no 
one had ever ventured to say that it was not the case. 
That, if any one did say so, and was in anyways prepared 
to maintain his opinion, he would be glad to hear his 
reasons, and so on; turning the original proposition 
about my being " aU there," over and over, and inside 
out, a dozen times. Erne had no idea what he meant, 
but he knew it was something highly complimentary to 
me, and so he said he perfectly agreed with my father, 
and, that he had taken notice of that particular point in 
my character the very moment he saw me, which was 
carrying a polite fiction somewhat dangerously far. At 
last he said he must go, and, turning to my father, asked 
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if he might come again. My father begged he would 
honoiir him whenever he. pleased, and then he went 
away, and I walked with him. 

" I've run away, Jim," he said, as soon as we were in 
the street. " I ran away to see yon." 

I ventured to express a wish that, at some future 
time, he might be induced to go back again. 

" Yes," he said, " I shall go back to-morrow. I sleep 
at a friend's house here in Chelsea, and I shall go 
back to-morrow, but I shall come again. Often, I 
hope." 

When I got home my father was sitting up alone 
smoking. I sat down opposite to him, and in a few 
minutes he said— 

" A fine young chap that, old man ! " 

"Very, indeed," I said, slightly anxious about the 
results of the interview. 

" Yes ! A fine, handsome, manly lad," continued he. 
"What's his name, by-tbe-bye ? " 

I saw the truth must come out. 

" His name is Hillyar," I said 

" Christian name ? ^' 

" Erne." 

" Then you went to Stanlake yesterday ?" 

" Yes," I said. " We wanted to see it after what you 
said, and so we went.' 
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My father looked very serious, and sat smoking a long 
time ; at last he said — 

" Jim, you mind the night you was bound ? " 

" Yes," 

" And what I told you about Samuel Burton and his 
young master, that .carried on so hard ? " 

I remembered every word. 

" This young Erne Hillyar is his brother. That's why 
your mother cried when Stanlake was spoke of; and all 
this has come out of those cfratted waterlilies." 

And so we went to bet ; but I could not sleep at first. 
I lay awake, thinking of my disobedience, and wondering 
what complication of results would follow from it. But 
at last I fell asleep, saying to myself, " Will he come 
again to-morrow ? when will he come again ? " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GLEAM OP THE AUTUMN SUNSET. 

" On the 27tli, at the Cathedral, by the Eight Reverend 
the Bishop of Palmerston, assisted by the Very Reverend 
Dean Maberly, of N. S. W., and the Rev. Minimus 
Smallchange of St. Micros, Little Creek, George Hillyar, 
Esq. Inspector of Police for the Bumbleoora district, 
eldest son of Sir George Hillyar, of Stanlake, England, 
to Gertrude, sixth and last remaining daughter of the 
late James Neville, Esq. of Neville's Gap." 

That was the way the Sentinel announced it — " last 
remaining daughter." In England, one would have 
thought that aU the other daughters were dead ! 
Australians understood the sentence better. It merely 
meant,that all the other sisters were married ; that the 
Miss Nevilles were exhausted ; that there wem't any 
more of them left ; that, if you wanted to marry one 
of these ever so much now, you couldn't do it ; and 
that the market was free to the most eligible young 
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ladies next in succession. That was all the Sentinel 
meant. Dead! Quotha? 

Some of the young ladies said : Their word— ^they 
were surprised. That, if you had gone down on your 
knees now, and told them that Gerty was ambitious 
and heartless, they would not have believed it. That, 
if you had told them that she was a poor little thing 
with no manners; that she never could dress herself 
in colours, and so stuck to white; that she was the 
colour of a cockatoo when she sat still, and got to be 
the colour of a king-parrot the moment she began to 
dance ; that she was a forward little thing, and a shy 
little thing, and a bold little thing, and an artful little 
thing, and that her spraining her ankle at the baU at 
Government House' was all an excuse to get on the 
sofa beside Lord Edward Staunton — ^they would have 
believed all this. But they never, never, could have 
believed that she would have sold herself to that dis- 
reputable, smooth-faced creature of a Hillyar, for the 
sake of his prospective title. 

But other young ladies said that Gerty was the 
sweetest, kindest, best little soul that ever was bom. 
That, if Inspector Hillyar did anything to make her 
imhappy, he ought to be torn to pieces by wild horses. 
But that there must be something good in him, or G^rty 
could never have loved him as she did. 
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The Secretary, who was cross and uneasy over the 
whole matter, on being told by his wife about this 
young-lady tattle, said that the detractors were all of 
them the daughters of the tradesmen and small farmers 
— the female part of the Opposition. But this was not 
true, for Grerty had many friends even among the Oppo- 
sition. Miss Hurtle, daughter of the radical member 
for North Palmei-ston (also an ironmonger in Banks 
Street), behaved much like Miss Swartz in Vanity Fair. 
She was so overcome at the wedding that she incau- 
tiously began to sob; her sobs soon developed them- 
selves into a long discordant bellow, complicated with 
a spasmodic tattoo of her toes against the front of the 
pew. The exhibition of smelling salts only rendered 
her black in the fece ; they had to resort to stimulants.* 
And, as the procession went out, they were met by the 
sexton, with brandy-and- water. The Secretary laughed 
aloud, and his wife was glad to hear him laugh, for he 
had been, as she expressed, "as black as thunder" all 
the morning. 

Yes, for good or for evil, it was all oVer and done ; 
and one might as well laugh as cry. Gerty NeviUe was 
Mrs. Hillyar, and the best must be made of it 

The best did not seem so very bad. The Hillyars 
came and stayed with the Oxtons at the Secretary's, 
house near town, after spending their honeymoon jn 
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Sydney, and every day they stayed there the Secretary's 
brow grew smoother, and he appeared more reconciled 
to what had happened 

Gerty seemed as bright as the morning star. A most 
devoted and. proud little wife, proud of herself, proud 
of her foresight and discretion in making such a choice, 
and, above aU, proud of her cool, cahn, gentlemanly 
husband. Her kind little heart was overflowing with 
happiness, which took the form of loving kindness for 
all her fellow-creatures, from the Governor down to 
the meanest native that lay by the creekside. 

" She afraid of her terrible father-in-law," she would 
say, laughing; "let him meet her face to face, and she 
would bring him on his knees in no time." She was 
so very lovely, that Mr. and Mrs. Oxton really thought 
that she might assist to bring about a reconciliation 
between figdher and son, though George, who knew 
more than they, professed to have but little hopes of 
any change taking place in his father's feelings towards 
him. 

A great and steady change for the better, "v^^as taking 
place in George himself. There could be no doubt that 
he was most deeply and sincerely in love with his wife ; 
and also that, with her, this new life did not, as the 
Secretary had feared, bore and weary him. It was 
wonderfully pleasant and peaceful. He had never had 
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repose before in his life ; and now he began to feel the 
full beauty of it. 

The Secretary saw aU this ; but his dread was that 
this new state of being, had come to him too late in life 
to become habitual. There was the danger. 

Still the improvement was marked. He lost the old 
impatient insolent fall in the eyes when addressed ; he 
lost his old contradictory manner altogether ; his voice 
grew more gentle, and his whole air more cheerful ; and, 
lastly, for the first time in his life, he began to pay 
little attentions to women. He began to squire Mrs. 
Oxton about, and to buy flowers for her, and all that 
sort of thing, and to show her, in a mute sort of way, 
that he approved of her; and he made himself so 
agreeable to aU his wife's friends that they began to 
think that she had not done so very badly after alL 

He veiy seldom laughed heartUy. Indeed, what little 
humour he had was dry and caustic, and he never un- 
bent himself to, or was easy and confidential with, 
any himian being — unless it were his wife, when they 
were alone. His treatment of the Secretary was re- 
spectful, nay, even for him, affectionate ; but he was 
never free with him. He would talk over his affairs 
with him, would discuss the chances of a reconciliation 
with his father, and so on ; yet there was no warmth of 
confidence between them. Neither ever called the other 
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"old fellow," or made the most trifling joke at the 
other's expense. If you had told the Secretary that 
he still distrusted George Hillyar, he would have denied 
it. But, generous and freehearted as the Secretary was, 
there was a grain of distrust of his brother-in-law in 
his heart stilL 

Thus, even at his best, but one human being loved the 
poor fellow, and that one being was his wife, who, for 
some reason, adored him. It is quite easy to see that 
in the times before his marriage he may have been a 
most unpopular person. Here he is before us now, for 
the six months succeeding his marriage, a taU, hand- 
some man, of about thirty-one, with a rather pale, 
hairless face, somewhat silent, somewhat reserved, but 
extremely self-possessed ; very polite and attentive in 
small things, but yet unable to prevent your seeing that 
his politeness cost him an effort, — a man striving to 
foi^et the learning of a lifetime. 

Shortly after his marriage he wrote to his father : 

"My Deab Sir, — ^We have been so long and so 
hopelessly estranged that I have considerable difficulty 
in knowing in what terms I ought to address yoiu 

"Lince I left Wiesbaden, and requested you in future 
to pay the annual sum of money you are kind enough 
to allow me into the bank at Sydney, none but the 

l2 
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c ... 

most formal communications have passed between ns. 
The present one shall be as formal as. possible, but I 
fear will trench somewhat on family matters. 

"I have been four years in the police service of 
this colony, and have at last, by a piece of service 
of which I decline to speak, raised myself to the 
highest rank obtainable in it. 

"In addition to this piece of intelligence, I have 
to inform you that I have made a most excellent mar- 
riage. Any inquiries you may make abput the future 
Lady Hillyar can only be answered in one way. 

" Hoping that your health is good, I beg to remain, 

" Your obedient son, 
"George Hillyar." 

The answer came in time, as follows : 

" My dear George — I had heard of your brilliant 
gallantry, and also of your marriage, from another 
source, before your letter arrived. I highly approve 
of your conduct in both cases. 

"In the place of the 300Z. which you have been 
receiving hitherto from me, you will in future receive 
l,000i. annually. I hope the end has come at last 
to the career of vice and selfish dissipation in which 
you have persisted so long. 

"I confess that I am very much pleased at what 
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I hear of you this last six months (I am well informed 
about every movement you make) : I had utterly given 
you up. The way to good fame seems to be plainly 
before you. I wish I could believe that none of this 
enormous crop of wild oats, which you have so dili- 
gently sown for tl^e last eighteen years, would come 
up and bear terrible fruit. I wish I could believe 
that 

"Meanwhile, if your duties call you to England, 
I will receive you and your wife. But take this piece 
of advice seriously to heart. Make friends and a 
career where you are. Mind that. 

" Your affectionate father, 

"George Hillyar." 

A cold, cruel, heartless letter. Not one word of 
tender forgiveness ; not one word of self-blame for 
the miserable mistakes that he had made with his 
son in times gone by : the hatred which he felt for 
him showing out in the prophecies of unknown horror^ 
in what seemed a brighter future. The devil, which 
had not looked out of George Hillyar's eyes for six 
months past, looked out now, and he swore aloud. 

"'Make Mends and a career where you are.' So 
he is going to disinherit me in favour of that cursed 
young toad Erne." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IN WHICH THE SNAKE CREEPS OUT OF THE GRASS. 

The place in which he had received this letter was the 
post-office at Palmerston, one of the principal public 
buildings of that thriving capital — a majestic and im- 
posing pile of galvanized iron, roofed with tin,.twenty 
feet long, surmounted by a pediment, the apex of which 
rose fifteen feet from the level of Banks Street, and 
carried a weathercock. 

The mail was just in, and the place was crowded. 
Eoaring for his orderly was of very little use ; it only 
raised a few eager eyes impatiently from their letters, 
or made a few disappointed idlers wonder what the 
inspector was hollering afber. His orderly had probably 
got a letter, and was reading it in some secret corner. 
He would wait for him. 

The devil had been in him a few minutes ago ; but, 
as he stood and waited there, in the sweltering little 
den called the post-office, with all the eager readers 
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of letters around him, the devil began to be beat 
out again. There was an atmosphere in that miserable 
little hot tin-kettle of a post-office which the devil 
can't stand at all — ^the atmosphere of home. Old loves, 
old hopes, old friends, old scenes, old scents, old sotinds, 
are threads which, though you draw them finer than 
the finest silk, are still stronger than iron. Did you 
ever hear the streams talk to you in May, when you 
went a-fishing? Did you ever hear what the first 
rustle of the summer leaves said to you in June, when 
you went a-courting ? Did you ever hear, as a living 
voice, the south-west wind among the bare ash-boughs 
in November, when you were out a-shooting ? If you 
have imagination enough to put a voice into these 
senseless sounds of nature, I should like to stand with 
you in the Melbourne post-office on a mail-day, and 
see what sort of voice would speak to you out of the 
rustling of a thousand fluttering letters, held by trem- 
bling fingers, and gazed on by faces which, however 
coarse and ugly, let the news be good or bad, grow 
more soft and gentle as the news is read. 

Poor George Hillyar. His letter had no hope or 
comfort in it ; and yet, by watching the readers of the 
other letters, and seeing face after face light up, he got 
more quiet, less inclined to be violent and rash, less 
inclined to roar for his orderly, and make a fool of 
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himself before Gerty. He leant against an iron pillar, 
and fixed his attention on a good-natured-looking young 
man before him, who was devouring an ill-written, 
blotted letter with an eagerness and a delight which 
made his whole face wreathe itself into one very large 
smile. 

He was pleased to look at him, and looked at him 
more earnestly. But, while he looked at him, he found 
that he could not concentrate his attention on him. 
He tried to do so, for this young fellow, by reason of 
a deficient education, was enjoying his letter amazingly ; 
he was reaping all the pleasures of anticipation and 
fruition at one and the same time. When he began 
a sentence, following the words with a grimy fore- 
finger, he grinned because lie felt certain that some- 
thing good was coming; when he had spelt through 
it he grinned wider stiU, because it surpassed his ex- 
pectations. Once, after finishing one of these hard- 
spelt sentences, he looked round radiantly on the crowd, 
and said confidentially: "I told you so. I know'd 
she'd have him!" 

At this gushing piece of confidence to an unsympa- 
thising crowd, poor George Hillyar felt as if he would 
have liked to meet this young man's eyes and smile 
at him. But he could not. Somehow, another pair 
of eyes came between him and everything else — eyes 
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which hie could not identify among the crowd, yet 
which he could feel, and which produced a sensation 
of sleepy petulance with which he was very famiUar. 
He had read some account of the fascination of snakes, 
and, because it seemed a bizarre, and rather wicked 
sort of amusement, he had tried it for himself. He 
used to go out from the barracks on Sunday afternoon, 
find a black snake among the stony ridges, engage its 
attention, and stare at it. The snake would lie motion- 
less, with its beady eyes fixed on him. The fearful 
stillness of the horrible brute which carried instant 
death in its mouth, would engage him deeply; and 
the wearying attention of his eye, expecting some sud- 
den motion of the reptile, would begin to tell upon 
the brain, and make the watcher, as I have said before, 
petulant and dull. At length the snake, gathering 
confidence from his stillness, would gleam and rustle 
in every coil, stretch out its quivering neck, and at- 
tempt flight. Then his suppressed anger would break 
forth, and he would arise and smite it, almost careless, 
for the moment, whether he died himseK or no.* 

* This is my theory about snake-fascination. The above are the 
only results I ever arrived at (except a creeping in the calves of my 
legs, and an intense desire to run away). Dr. Holmes don't quite agree. 
But I will publicly retract all I have said, if he will promise not to 
try any further experiments with his dreadftil crotali. The author of 
'* £lsie Yenner " is far too precious a person for that sort of thing. 
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He passed out of the crowd, and came into the 
portico ; the people were standing about, still reading 
their letters, and his own orderly was sitting, with his 
feet loose in his stirrups, nearly doubled up in his 
saddle, reading his letter too, while he held the rein 
of George HiUyar's horse loosely over his arm. The 
flies were troublesome, and sometimes the led horse 
would give such a jerk with his head as would nearly 
pull the letter out of the orderly's hand ; but he did not 
notice it. He sat doubled up on his saddle, with a 
radiant eager smUe on his face, and reai 

Time was when poor Hillyar would have sworn at 
him, would have said that the force was going to the 
devil, because a cadet dared to read a letter on duty. 
But those times were gone by for the present. George 
Hillyar had been a bully, but was a bully no longer. 
He waited till his orderly should have finished his 
letter, and waited the more readily because he felt that 
those two strange eyes, of which he had been clearly 
conscious, were plaguing him no more. 

So he waited until his orderly had done his letter 
before he approached him. The orderly, a gentle-look- 
ing English lad, with a kind, quiet face, looked on his 
advance with dismay. He had committed a slight 
breach of discipline in readiog his sister's letter while 
on duty in the public streets ; and Bully Hillyar, the 
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man who never spared or forgave, had caught him. It 
was a week's arrest. 

Nevertheless, he looked bright, pushed the letter into, 
his breast, and wheeled the led horse round ready for 
the inspector to mount. He knew, this sagacious crea- 
ture, that he was going to catch it, and, so to speak, put 
up a moral umbreUa against the storm of profane oatlis 
which he hnew would follow. 

Will you conceive his astonishment when the in- 
spector, instead of blaspheming at him, took his curb 
down a link, and said over the saddle, preparing to 
mount, "What sort of news, Dickenson? Good news,bey ?' 

Judging by former specimens of Greorge Hillyar's 
tender mercies, the orderly conceived this to be a kind 
of diabolical chaff or irony, preparatory to utter verbal 
demolition and ruin. He feebly said that he was very 
sorry. 

*' Pish, man ! I am not chaffing. ^ Have you got 
good news in your letter, hey ? " 

The astonished and still-distrusting orderly said, 
" Very good news, sir, thank you." 

" Hah I " said George Hillyar. " 1 haven't What's 
your news ? Come, tell us," 

" My mother is coining out, sir." 

*' I suppose you are very fond of your mother, arn't 
you ? And she is fond of you, hey ? " 
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"Yes, sir." 

"She don't play Tom-foors tricks, does she? She 
wouldn't cut away with a man, and leave you, would 
she?" 

" No, sir." 

" If she were to, should you like her all the same, 

eh?" 

" I cannot tell, sir. You will be pleased to close the 
conversation here, sir. My mother is a lady, and I 
don't allow any discussion whatever about her possible 
proceedings." 

" I didn't mean to make you angry," said Bully Hill- 
yar, the inspector, to quiet Dickenson, the cadet; "I 
am very sorry. 1 am afraid my manner must be unfor- 
tunate ; for just now, on my honour, I was trying to 
make a friend of you, and I have only succeeded in 
making you angry." 

Young Dickenson, not a wise being by any means, 
remembered this conversation all his life. He used to 
say afterwards that Bully Hillyar had had good points 
in him, and that he knew it. When George Hillyar 
was condemned, he used to say, " Well, well ! this was 
bad, and that was bad, but he was a good fellow at 
bottom." The fact is, that George unbent, and was his 
better self before this young man. He had been slowly 
raising himself to a higher level, and was getting hope- 
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fill. "When he felt those eyes fixed upon him, as he 
read his Ifetter — ^which eyes gave him a deadly chill 
though he had not recognised them — the vague anxiety 
which possessed him had caused him to be confidential 
with the first man he met 

So he rode slowly home to the barracks and sat 
down in his quarters to business, for he had taken the 
business off the hands of the Palmerston inspector, and 
had so given him a holiday. The oflBce was a very 
pleasant place, opening on the paddock — at this time of 
year a sheet of golden green turf, shaded by low gum- 
trees, which let sunbeams through their boughs in all 
directions, to make , a yellow pattern on the green 
ground. The paddock sloped down to the river, 
which gleamed a quarter of a mile off among the tree- 
stems. 

It was a perfectly peaceful day in the very early 
spring. The hum of the distant town was scarcely 
perceptible, and there was hardly a sound in the bar- 
racks. Sometimes a few parrots would come whistling 
through the trees; sometimes a horse would neigh in 
the paddock; sometimes a lazily-moved oar would 
sound from the river ; but quiet content and peace were 
over every thing. 

Even the two prisoners in the yard had ceased to 
talk, and sat silent in the sun. A trooper going into 
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the stable, and two or three horses neighing, to him was 
an event. George Hillyar sat and thought in the still- 
ness, and his thoughts were pleasant, and held him 
long. 

At length he was aroused by voices in the yard — one 
that of a trooper. 

" I tell you he's busy." 

" But I really must see him," said the other voice. 
'' I bring important information." 

George listened intently, 

"I teU you," said the trooper, "he is busy. Why 
can't you wait till he comes out?" 

" If you don't do my message, mate, you'll repent 
it." 

" You're a queer card to venture within a mile of a 
police-station at all; leave alone being cheeky when 
you are in the lion's jaws." 

" Never you mind about that," said the other. " You 
mind your business half as well as I mind mine, and 
you'll be a man before your mother now. What a 
pretty old lady she must be, if ^he's like you. More 
moustache though, ain't she? How's pussy? I was 
sorry for the old gal getting nabbed, but — " 

As it was perfectly evident that there would, in one 
instant more, be a furious combat of two, and that 
Gtiorge would have to give one of his best troopers a 
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week's arrest, he roared out to know what the noise was 
about. 

"A Sydney sider, sir, very saucy, and insists upon 
seeing you." 

"Show him in then. Perhaps he biings informa- 
tion.'* 

The man laid George's revolver on the table, put the 
newspaper carelessly over it, saluted, and withdrew. 
Directly afterward the evil face of Samuel Burton was 
smiling in the doorway, and Geoige HiUyai's heart 
grew cold within him. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

JAMES burton's STORY: ERNE AND EMMA. 

My dear fathei^s religious convictions were, and are, 
eminently orthodox. He had been bom and bred 
under the shadow of a great Kentish family, and had 
in his earlier years — until the age of manhood, indeed 
— contemplated the act of going to church anywhere 
but at the family church in the park as something Kttle 
less than treason. So when, moved by ambition, he 
broke through old routine so far as to come to London 
and establish himself, he grew fiercer than ever in his 
orthodoxy ; and, having made such a desperate step as 
that, he felt that he must draw a line somewhere. He 
must have some holdfast to his old life ; so his devo- 
tion to the Establishment was intense and jealous. The 
habit he had of attending church in all weathers on 
Sunday morning, and carefully spelling through the 
service, got to be so much a part of himself that, when 
our necessities compelled us to render ourselves to a 
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place where you couldn't go to church if you wished it, 
the craving after the old habit made my father most 
uneasy and anxious, as far on in the week as Tuesday 
afternoon ; about which time the regret for the church- 
less Sunday just gone by would have worn itseK out. 
But then the cloud of the equally churchless Sunday 
approaching would begin to lower down about Thurs- 
day afternoon, and grow darker as the day approached ; 
so that for the first six months of our residence in our 
new home, our Saturday evenings were by no means 
what they used to be. And yet I can hardly say that 
my father was at this time a devout man. I think it 
was more a matter of custom. 

Of political convictions, my father had none of any 
sort or kind whatever. He sternly refused to qualify 
himself, or to express any opinion on politics, even 
among his intimates at the Black lion on Saturday 
evening. The reason he gave was, that he had a large 
family, and that custom was custom. Before you con- 
demn hiTTi you must remember that he had never had 
a chance in his life of informing himself on pubUc 
aflfairs, and that he showed a certain sort of dogged 
wisdom in refusing to be led by the nose by the idle 
and ignorant chatterboxes against whom he was thrown 
in the parlour of the publichouse. 

I wish he had shown half as much wisdom with 

VOL. L M 
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regard to another matter, and I wish I and Joe had 
been a few years older before he went so far into it. 
Joe and I believed in him, and egged him on, as two 
simple, affectionate boys might be expected to do. The 
fact is, as I have hinted before, that my father had 
considerable mechanical genius, and was very fond of 
inventing ; but then he was an utterly ignorant man, 
could scarcely read and write, and knew nothing of 
what attempts, and what failures had been made before 
his time. 

As ill luck would have it, his, first attempt in this 
line was a great success. He invented a centrifugal 
screw-plate, for cutting very long and large male screws 
almost instantaneously. He produced the handles of 
an ordinary screw-plate (carrying a nut two inches 
diameter) two feet each way, and weighted them 
heavily at the ends. This, being put on a lathe, was 
made to revolve rapidly, and by means of an endless 
screw, approached the bar of iron to be operated on 
when it was spinning at its extreme velocity. It caught 
the bar and ran up it as though it were wood, cutting 
a splendid screw. A large building firm, who needed 
these great screws for shores, and centres of arches, and 
so on, bought the patent from my father for seventy 
pounds. 

This was really a pretty and useful invention. My 
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mother went blazing down the street to church in a 
blue silk gown and a red bonnet, and the gold and 
inarqueterie in Lord Dacre's great monument paled 
before her glory. It was all very well, and would have 
been better had my father been content to leave well 
alone. 

But he wasn't. I never knew a man worth much 
who was. The very next week he was hard at work on 
his new treadle-boat. We were saved from that. The 
evil day was staved off by Erne Hillyar. 

Joe, among other benefits he was receiving as head 
boy at the parochial school, was getting a fair know- 
ledge of mechanical drawing ; so he had undertaken to 
make the drawings for this new invention. I had 
undertaken to sit next him and watch, keeping Fred 
quiet ; my father sat on the other side ; Frank lay on 
his back before the fire singing softly; and the rest 
were grouped round Harry. Emma went silently hither 
and thither about housework, only coining now and 
then to look over Joe's shoulder ; while my mother sat 
still beside the fire with her arms folded, buried in 
thought. She had been uneasy in her mind all the 
evening; the greengrocer had told her that potatoes 
would be dear that autumn, and that " Now is your 
time, Mrs. Burton, and I can't say no fairer than that." 
She had argued the matter, in a rambling, desultory 

M 2 
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way, with any one who would let her, the whole 
evening, and was now arguing it with herself. But 
all of a sudden she cried out, "Lord a mercy!" and 
rose up. 

It was not any new phase in the potato-question 
which caused her exclamation; it was Erne HiUyar. 
" I knocked, Mrs. Burton," he said, " and you did not 
hear me. May I come in ?" 

We all rose up to welcome him, but he said he would 
go away again if we did not sit exactly as we were ; so 
we resumed our positions, and he came and sat down 
beside me, and leant over me, apparently to look at 
Joe's drawing. 

« I say, Jim," he whispered, " I ha.ve run away again." 

I whispered, " Wouldn't his pa be terrible anxious?" 

" Not this time he won't. He will get into a wax 
this time. I don't want him to know where I come. 
If I go to the Parkers, they will tell him I don't spend 
all the time with them. I shall leave it a mystery." 

I was so glad to see him, that I was determined to 
make him say something which I liked to hear. I said, 
" Why do you come here, sir ?" 

*' To see you, gaby," he said ; and I laughed. *' And 
to see Emma also : so don't be conceited. What are 
you doing?" 

My father and Joe explained the matter to him, and 
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bis countenance grew grave, but be said nothing. Very 
soon afterwards Emma and be and I bad managed to 
get into a comer together by tbe fire, and were talking 
together confidentially. 

Erne told Emma of bis having run away, and she 
was very angry with him. She said that, if he came so 
again, she would not speak one word to him. Erne 
pleaded with her, and defended himself. He said I 
was the only friend he had ever made, and that it was 
hard if he was never to see me. She said that was 
true, but that he should not do it in an underhand way. 
He said he must do it so, or not do it at alL She said 
that her brother was not one that need be run away to, 
or sought in boles and comers. He said that she knew 
nothing of tbe world and its prejudices, and that be 
should take bis own way. She said it was time for 
Fred to go to bed, and she must wish him good night ; 
so they quarrelled, until Fred's artificial shell — ^pinafore, 
frock, and all the rest of it — was unbuttoned and un- 
booked, and nothing remained but to slip him out of 
it all, and stand him down, with nothing on but bis 
shoes and stockings, to warm bis stomach by tbe fire. 
When this was done Erne came round and hoped she 
wasn't angry with him. He said be would always try 
to do as she told him, but that be must and would 
come and see us. And she smiled at him again, and 
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said she was sure that we three would always love one 
another, as long as we lived ; and then, having put on 
Fred's nightgown, she carried him up to bed, singing as 
she went. 

When Erne had done looking after her, he turned to 
me, and said : 

" Jim, she is right. I must not come sneaking here. 
I must have it out with the governor. I have told old 
Compton about it, and sworn him to secrecy. Now for 
some good news. Do you remember what you told me 
about the Thames V 

" Do you mean how it was getting to stink 1" 
" No, you great Hammersmith. I mean about sailing 
up it in a boat, as Joe and you and your cousin did ; 
and all the tulip-trees and churches and tea-gardens." 
I dimly perceived that Erne wished me to take the 
sesthetical and picturesque view of the river, rather 
than the sanitary and practical. By way of showing 
him I understood him, I threw in : 

" Ah ! and the skittle-alleys and flag-staffs." 
" Exactly," he said. " It's a remarkable fact, that in 
my argument with my father I dwelt on that very point 
— that identical point, I assure you. There's your 
skittles again, I said ; there's a manly game for you. He 
didn't see it in that light at first, I allow ; because he 
told me not to be an ass. But I have very little doubt 
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I made an impression on him. At all events, I have 
gained the main point ; you will allow that I triumphed." 

I said " Tes ; ** I am sure I don't know why. I liked 

to have him there talking to me, and would have said 

*' Yes " to anything. We two might have rambled on 

. for s^ long while, if Joe, who had come up, and was 

standing beside me, had not said, 

" How, sir, may I ask ? " 

*' Why, by getting him to take a house at Kew. I am 
to go to school at Dr. Mayby's, and we are going to 
keep boats and punts and things. And I am going to 
see whether that pleasant cousin of yours, of whom you 
have told me, can be induced to come up and be our 
waterman, and teach me to row. Where is your cousin 
by-the-byer' 

He was out to-night, we said. He might be in any 
moment. Erne said, "ISTo matter. Now, Mr. Burton, 
I want to speak to you, and to Joe." 

My father was all attention. Erne took the drawings 
of the treadle-boat from my father, and told him that 
the thing had been tried fifty times, and had failed 
utterly as compared with the oar ; that, with direct 
action, you could not gain sufiftcient velocity of revolu- 
tion ; and that, if you resorted to multiplying gear, the 
loss of power sustained by friction was so enormous as 
to destroy the whole utility of the invention. He proved 
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his case clearly. Joe acquiesced, and so did my father. 
The scheme was abandoned there and then ; and I was 
left wondering at the strange mixture of sound common 
sense, knowledge of the subject, and simplicity of lan- 
guage, which Erne had shown. I soon began to see 
that he had great talents and very great reading, but 
that, from his hermit-like life, his knowledge of his 
feUow-creatures was lower than Harry's. 

He had got a bed, it appeared, at the Cadogan Hotel, 
in Sloane Street, and I walked home with him. I was 
surprised, I remember, to find him, the young gentleman 
who had just put us so clearly right on what was an 
important question to us, and of which we were in the 
deepest ignorance, asking the most simple questions 
about the things in the shop-windows and the people 
in the 'streets— what the things (such common things as 
bladders of lard and barrels of size) were used for, and 
what they cost ? The costermongers were a great source 
of attraction to him, for the King's Eoad that night was 
nearly as fall of them as the New Cut. " See here, 
Jim," he said ; " here is a man with a barrow full of 
the common murex; do they eat them?" I replied 
that we ate them with vinegar, and called them whelks. 
Periwinkles he knew, and recognised as old friends, but 
tripe was a sealed book to him. I felt such an ox-like 
content and complacency in hearing his voice and 
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having him near me, that we might have gone on 
examining this world, so wonderfully new to him, until 
it was too late to get into his hotel; but he luckily 
thought of it in time. I, remembering the remarks of 
a ribald station-master on a former occasion, did not 
go within reach of the hotel-lights. We parted affec- 
tionately, aad so ended his second visit. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



ERNE AND REUBEN. 



The next morning my father and I were informed that 
Mr. Compton would be glad to speak to ns ; and, on 
going indoors, there he was, as comfortable and as neat 
as ever. 

"Well, Burton," he said, cheerily, "how does the 
world use yon ? As you deserve apparently, for you 
haven't grown older this fifteen years." 

My father laughed, and said, " Better, he was afeared. 
His deservings weren't much. And how was Mr. Comp- 
ton ? " 

" "Well, thankee. Anything in my way ? Any breach 
of patent, eh? Eemember me when your fortune's 
mada What a hulking great fellow Jim is getting 1 
What do you give him to eat, hey, to make him grow 
so?" 

My father was delighted to give any information to 
his old friend. He began to say that sometimes I had 
one thing and sometimes another — maybe, one day beef 
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and another mutton. " Jints, you understand/' said my 
father ; " none of your kag-mag and skewer bits — * 

" And a pretty good lot of both, I'll be bound. Was 
Erne here last night, Jim ? " 

You might have knocked me down with a feather. 
I had not the wildest notion that Mr. Compton, a very 
old acquaintance of my father, knew anything about 
the HiUyars. I said, '' Yes." 

" I am very glad to hear it," he said. " There's a 
devil of a row about him at home. I hope he has gone 
back." 

I said that he was gone back. 

My father said, " Look here, Mr. Compton. I cannot 
say how glad I am you came to-day, of all men. I and 
my wife are in great trouble about Master Erne and his 
visits, and we don't rightly know what to do." 

"I am in trouble also about the boy," said Mr. 
Compton ; " but I do know what to do." 

" So sure am I of that, sir," said my father, " that I 
was going to look you up, and ask your advice." 

" And I came down to consult with you ; so here we 
are. How much does Jem know about all this ? " 

"A good deal," said my father ; " and, if you please, 
I should wish him to know everything." 

" Very well, then," continued Mr. Compton, " I will 
speak before him as if he was not here. You know 
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this young gentleman has not been brought up in an 
ordinary way — that he knows nothing of the world ; 
consequently I was terribly frightened as to where he 
might have run away to. When he told me where he 
had been, I was easy in my mind, but determined to 
come and speak to you, whom I have known from a 
child. "What I ask you is. Encourage him here. Burton 
and Jim, but don't let any one else get hold of him. 
He can get nothing but good in your house, I know. 
By what strange fatality he selected ymir family to visit 
I cannot conceive. It was a merciful accident." 

I told him about the yellow water-lilies. 

" Hah," he said, " that removes the wonder of it. Now 

about his father." 

"I should think," said my father, "that Sir George 

would hardly let him come here, after hearing our name ? " 
" He does not know that you are any connexion with 

our old friend SamueL I don't see why we should tell 

him — I don't, indeed. It is much better to let bygones 

be bygones." 

" Do you know that Ais son lives with us now ? " 
" Yes. You mean Eeuben. How is he going on ? " 
" Capital— as steady and as respectable as possible." 
" Well, then," said Mr. Compton, *' for his sake we 

should not be too communicative. Sir George knows 

nothing of you. He only knows your name from my 
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having unfortunately recommended Samuel to him. I 
think, if you will take my advice, we will keep our 
counsel. Good-bye, old friend." 

Mr. Compton and my father were playfellows. The 
two families came from the same village in Kent, and 
Mr. Compton had, unfortunately, recommended Samuel 
Burton to Sir George Hillyar. 

Three days afterwards Erne came in, radiant. "It 
was all right," he said ; "he was to come whenever he 
could get away." 

"We had an awful row though," he continued; "I 
got old Compton to come home with me. * Where have 
you been, sir ? ' my father said in an awful voice, and I 
said I had been seeing my friends, the Burtons, who 
were blacksmiths— at least all of them except the 
women and children — in Church Place, Chelsea. He 
stormed out that, if I must go and herd with black- 
guards, I might chose some of a less unlucky name, and 
frequent a less unlucky house. I said I didn't name 
them, and that therefore that part of the argument was 
disposed of ; and that, as for being blackguards, they 
were far superior in every point to any family I had 
ever seen ; and that their rank in life was as high as 
that of my mother, and therefore high enough for me. 
He stood aghast at my audacity, and old Compton came 
to my assistance. He told me afterwards that I had 
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showed magnificent powers of debate, but that I must 
be careful not to get a habit of hard-hitting — Lord 
knows what he meant. . He told my father that these 
Burtons were reaUy everything that was desirable, and 
went on no end about you. Then I told him that I 
had his own sanction for my proceedings, for that he 
himself had given me leave to make your acquaintance. 
He did not know that it was you I had been to see, 
and was mollified somewhat. I was ordered to leave 
the room. When I came back again, I just got the 
tail of the storm, which was followed by sunshine. To 
tell you the truth, he came to much easier than I liked. 
But here we are, at all events." 

We sat and talked together for a short time; and, 
while we were talking, Eeuben came in. Erne was 
sitting with his back towards the door; Eeuben ad- 
vanced towards the fire from behind him, and, seeing 
a young gentleman present, took off his cap and 
smoothed his hair. How well I can remember those 
two faces together. The contrast between them im- 
pressed me in a vague sort of way even then ; I could 
not have told you why at that time, though I might 
now. Men who only get educated somewhat late in 
life, like myself, receive impressions and recognize 
facts, for which they find no reason till long after : 
so those two faces, so close together, puzzled me even 
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then for an instant, for there was a certain similarity 
of expression, though probably none in feature. There 
was a look of reckless audacity in both faces — ^highly 
refined in that of Erne, and degenerating into mere 
devil-may-care, cockney impudence in that of Eeuben. 
Joe, who was with me, remarked that night in bed, that 
either of them, if tied up too tight, would break bounds 
and become lawless. That was true enough, but I saw 
more than that. Among other things, I saw that there 
was far more determination in Erne's beautiful set 
mouth than in the ever-shifting lips of my cousin 
Eeubea I also saw another something, to which, at 
that time, I could give no name. 

Eeuben came and leant against the fire-place, and 
I introduced him. Erne immediately shook hands and 
made friends. We had not settled to talk when Emma 
came in, and, after a kind greeting between Erne and 
her, sat down and began her work. 

" You're a waterman, are you not, Eeuben ? " said Erne. 

Eeuben was proud to say he was a full waterman. 

" It is too good luck to contemplate," said Erne ; "but 
we want a waterman, in our new place at Kew, to look 
after boats and attend me when I bathe, to see I don't 
drown myself. I suppose you wouldn't — eh ? " 

Eeuben seemed to think he would rather like it. 
He looked at Emma. 
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"Just what I mean/' said Erne. " What do you say, 
Emma ? ** 

Emma looked steadily at Eeuben, and said quietly : 

" If it suits Eeuben, sir, I can answer for him. An- 
swer for him in every way. Tell me, Eeuben. Can 
I answer for you ? " 

Eeuben set his mouth almost as steadily as Erne's, 
and said she might answer for him. 

"Then will you come?" said Erne. "That will 
be capital. Don't you think it will be glorious, 
Emma ? " 

" I think it will be very nice, sir. It wiU be another 
link between you and my brother." 

" And between myself and you." 

"That is true also," said Emma. "And I cannot 
tell you how glad I am of that, because I like you 
so very, very much. Next to Jim, and Joe, and Eeuben, 
I think I like you better than any boy I know." 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

JAMES BUBTON'S STOltY: REUBEN AND SIB GEOBGB 

HILLYAR. 

Golden hoxirs, which can never come back any more. 
Hours as peaceful and happy as the close of a summer 
Sabbath, among dark whispering elm-woods, or on 
quiet downs, aloft above the murmuring village. Was 
it on that evening Only, or was it on many similar 
evenings, that we all sat together, in a twilight which 
seemed to last for hours, before the fire, talking quietly 
together? Why, when at this distance of time I recall 
those gatherings before the fire, in the quaint draughty 
old room, do I always think of such things as these ? 
-M)f dim, vast cathedrals, when the service is over, 
and the last echoes of the organ seem stiU rambling 
in the roof, trying to break away after their fellows 
towards heaven — of quiet bays between lofty chalk 
headlands, where one lies and basks the long summer 
day before the gently murmuring surf — of very old 
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churches, where the monuments of the dead are crowded 
thick together, and the afternoon sun slopes in on 
the kneeling and lying effigies of men who have done 
their part in the great English work, and are waiting, 
without care, without anxiety, for their wages ? Why 
does my rambling fancy, on these occasions, ever come 
back again to the long series of peaceful images — ^to 
crimson sunsets during a calm in mid ocean — ^to high 
green capes, seen from the sea, the sides of whose 
long-drawn valleys are ribbed with grey rocks — to 
curtains of purple dolomite, seen from miles away 
across the yellow plain, cut in the centre by a silver 
waterfall — ^to great icebergs floating on the calm blue 
sea— to everything, in short, which I have seen in my 
life which speaks of peace? And why, again, do 1 
always come at last to the wild dim blue promontory, 
whose wrinkled downs are half obscured by clouds 
of wind-driven spray ? 

How many of these evenings were there? There 
must have been a great many, because I remember that 
Eeuben came home for the winter one dead dread 
November night, and Erne accompanied him and stayed 
for an hour. I cannot say how long they lasted. A 
year or two, first and last. 

What arose out of them that is noticeable is soon 
told. In the first place, this period constituted a new 
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era in Joe's life. Erne's books and Erne's knowledge 
^nd assistance were at his service, and he soon, as 
Erne told me, began to bid fair to be a distinguished 
scholar. " He not only had perseverance and memory, 
but genius also," said Erne. "He sees the meaning 
of a thing quicker than I do. Joe is far cleverer 
than I." 

At first I had been a little anxious about one thing, 
though I have never named my anxiety to any one. 
I was afraid lest Reuben should become jealous of 
Erne, and stay away from us. It was tiot so. Eeuben 
grew devoted to Erne, and seemed pleased with his 
admiration of Emma. I began to see that Emma's 
influence over Reuben, great as it was, arose more from 
a sincere respect and esteem on his part than anything 
else. I was therefore glad to find that nothing was 
likely to interfere with it. As for Erne, he had fallen 
most deeply in love with her, and I had seen it from 
the beginning. 

I, for my part, in my simplicity, could see no harm 
in that In fact, it seemed to me an absolutely perfect 
arrangement that these two should pass their lives 
in a fool's paradise together. As for my father and 
mother, they looked on us all as a parcel of children, 
and nothing more; and, besides, they both had the 
blindest confidence in Emma, child as she was. At 

k2 
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all eveuts, I wiU go bail that no two people ever lived 
less capable of any design on Erne's rank or property, 
I insult them by mentioning such a subject. 

Whether it was that I had represented Sir George 
Hillyar to Eeuben as a very terrible person, or whether 
it was that Eeuben's London assurance would not stand 
the test of the chilling atmosphere of the upper classes, 
I cannot say; but Eeuben was cowed. When the 
time came for him to fulfil his engagement to go to 
Kew and take care of Sir George Hillyar's boats, he 
grew anxious and fidgetty, and showed a strong ten- 
dency to back out of the whole business. 

" I say, Emma^ old woman," he said, the night before 
I was to go with him and introduce him, " I wish I wa 
well out of this here ? " 

" Well out of what, Eeuben 1 " said Emma.—" An 
nobody but the child and the tw© angels knew as the 
crossing-sweeper boy was gone to heaven ; but, when 
they got up there, he was awaiting for 'em, just as the 
angel in blue had told the angel in pink silk and spangles 
he would be." (This last was only the tail of some silly 
story which she had been telling the little ones ; it has 
nothing to do with the Plot). 

" Why, well out of going up to Kew, to look after 
these boats. The old co — gentleman, I should say, is a 
horrid old painted Mussulman. When he do go on the 
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war-train, which is twenty-four hours a day — no allow- 
ance for meals — he is everlastingly a-digging up of his 
tommyawk. All the servants is prematurely grey ; and, 
if the flowers don't blow on the very day set down in, 
the gardening column of BelVs Life, he's down on the 
gardeners, till earthquakes and equinoctials is a fool to 
him." 

" Ain't you talking nonsense, Eeuben ? " said Emma. 

" May be," said !feeuben, quietly. " But, by all ac- 
counts, he is the most exasperating bart as ever was 
since barts was, which was four years afore the first 
whycount married the heiress of the great cod liver-oil 
manufacturer at Battersea. It flew to his lower ex- 
tremities," continued Eeuben, looking in a comically 
defiant manner at Emma, and carefully putting the fire 
together ; " and he drank hisself to death with it. He 
died like a bus-horse, in consequence of the grease 
getting into his heels. Now 1 " 

" Have you quite done, Eeuben ? " asked Emma. 

Eeuben said he had finished for the present. 

" Then," said Emma, " let me tell you that you are 
very foolish in prejudicing yourself against this gentle- 
man from what you have heard at the waterside, since 
he came to Kew. However, I am not altogether sorry, 
for you will find him quite different — quite different, I 
assure you." 
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It was bed-time, and we all moved upstaiFS together 
in a compact body, on accoimt of Frank. That tiresome 
young monkey Harry, in an idle hour — ^when, as Dr. 
Watts tells us, Satan is ready to find employment — had 
told Frank that the Guy Fawkeses lived under the 
stairs, and had produced the most tiresome complica- 
tions. The first we heard of it was one day when Frank 
was helping Fred downstairs. Fred was coming care- 
fully down one step at a time, sucking his thumb the 
while, and holding on by Frank, when Frank suddenly 
gave a sharp squeal, and down the two came, fifteen 
stairs, on to the mat at the bottom. To show the extra- 
ordinary tricks which our imaginations play with us at 
times — to show, indeed, that Mind does sometimes 
triumph over Matter- — I may mention that Frank (the 
soul of truth and honesty) declared positively that he 
had seen an arm clothed in blue cloth, with brass buttons 
at the wrist, thrust itself through the banisters, and try 
to catch hold of his leg. On observing looks of incre- 
dulity, he added that the Hand of the Arm was full of 
brimstone matches, and that he saw 'the straw coming 
out at its elbows. After this a strong escort was 
necessary every night, when he went to bed. He gene- 
rally preferred going up pick-a-back on Eeuben's broad 
shoulders, feeling probably safer about the legs. 

How well I remember a little trait of character that 
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night. Fred conceived it more manly to walk up to bed 
without the assistance even of Emma. When we were 
half-way up the great staircase, Eeuben, carrying Frank, 
raised an alarm of Guy Fawkeses. We all rushed 
screaming and laughing up the stairs, and, when we 
gained the landing, and looked back, we saw that we 
had left Fred behind, in the midst of all the dreadful 
peril which we had escaped. But the child toiled 
steadily and slowly on after us, with a broad smile on 
his face, refusing to hurry himself for all the Guy 
Fawkeses in the world. When he got his Victoria 
Cross at Delhi for staying behind, that he might bring 
poor Lieutenant Tacks back on his shoulders, to die 
among English faces, I thought of this night on the 
stairs at Chelsea. He hurried no faster out of that 
terrible musketry fire in the narrow street than he did 
from the Guy Fawkeses on the stairs. Among aU 
Peel's heroes, there was no greater hero than our big- 
headed Fred. 

Eeuben, who had to toil upstairs to his lonely haimted 
room at the top of the house, asked me to come with 
him. Of course I went, though, great lubberly lad as 
I was, I remember having an indistinct dread of coming 
down again by myself. 

There was a duU fire burning, and the great attic looked 
horribly ghostly ; and, as I sat before the fire, strange 
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unearthly draughts seemed to come from the deserted, 
and still more ghostly room beyond, which struck now 
on this shoulder and now on that, with a chill, as if 
something was laying its hand on me. Eeuben had lit 
a candle, but that did not make matters better, but a 
great deal worse ; for, when I looked at his face by the 
light of it, I saw that he looked wild and wan, and was 
ashy pale. 

He took a letter from the pocket of his pea jacket, 
and burnt it. Before it was quite consumed he turned 
to me, and said : 

"Jim, Jim, old chap, you won't desert me, will you, 
when it comes, and I can*t see or speak to Emma or the 
kids any more? You will -go between us sometimes, 
and tell her and them that I am only stupid old Eeuben, 
as loves 'em well, by G — ; and that I ain't changed in 
spite of all ? '* 

I was infinitely distressed The fact is, that I loved 
my cousin Eeuben — ^in a selfish way, perhaps. I had a 
certain quantity of rough, latent humour, but no power 
of expression. Eeuben, on a mere hint from me of some 
gross incongruity, would spin out yard after yard of 
verbose, fantastic nonsense to the text which I had given 
him. He was necessary to me, and I was fond of him 
in consequence. 

" Eeuben, old boy," I said, '* Til go to death with you. 
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I'll never, never desert you, I tell you. If you have 
been led away, Eeuben, why, you may be led back 
again." I took his hand, and /eft that I was as pale as 
he. " Is it — ^is it — anything that will take you for long, 
Eube? Shall you go abroad, Eube?" And here, like 
a young fool, I burst out crying. 

" Lord bless his faithful heart ! " said Eeuben in his 
old maimer. *'/ haven't been doing of nothink. But, 
Jim, what was it you said just now ? " 

I said, " What did he mean ? ' that I could follow him 
to death'?" 

He said, " Yes ; that is what I meant. And, Jim, old 
chap, it runs to that. Not for me, but for others. In 
my belief, Jim, it runs to that. Joe could tell us, but 
we musn't ask Joe. Joe's a chap as is rising fast, and 
musn't be puUed down by other folk's troubles. Lawyers 
could teU us — ^but. Lord love you, we musn't ask no 
lawyers. We'd best know nothing about it than ask 
they. And you musn't know nothing either ; only don't 
desert me, old Jim." 

I said again that I would not. And, if ever I kept 
my word, I kept that promise. 

" I know you won't," he said, with that strange mix- 
ture of shrewdness, rough honour, and recklessness which 
one finds among Londoners ; " but then, Jim, if you are 
true to me, you will have, may be, to know and not to 
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know at one and the same time, to go with a guilty 
breast among the little ones, and before Emma. Better 
leave me, Jim ; better leave me while you can." 

I declared I would not ; but that I would stick by 
him arid give him a good word when he wanted it And 
then, at his solicitation, I stayed with him aU night. 
Once he woke and cried out that the barge had got too 
far down the river, and was drifting out to sea. Then 
that the corpses of all the people who had committed 
jsuicide on thel^ridges were rising up and looking at us. 
I slept but little after this, and was glad when morning 
dawned. 

But the next morning Eeuben was as bright, as 
brisk, and as nonsensical as ever. He defied Emma. 
She ventured to hope that he would be steady, and 
not attend to everything he heard about people without 
inquiry. He said he was obliged to her, and wouldn't ; 
that he had left three or four pair of old boots upstairs, 
and, if she'd be good enough to send 'em to the beadle 
and get 'em darned, he'd thank her. The passion and 
earnestness of last night was all gone apparently. 
Nothing was to be got from him, even by Emma, but 
chafif and nonsense. The true London soul revolted 
from, and was ashamed of, the passion of last night. 
Even with me he seemed half ashamed and half 
captious. 
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We were not very long in getting to Kew. Early 
as we were, the servants liad to inform us that Sir 
George and Mr. Erne had gone out riding. We waited 
in the servants' hall, in and out of which gi'ey-headed 
servants came now and then to look, it would seem, at 
the strange sight of two round young faces like ours. 
About nine o'clock, the butler came and asked us to 
come to prayers, and we went up into a great room, 
where breakfast was laid, and made the end of a long 
row of servants, sittijttg with our backs against a great 
sideboard, while a grey-headed old gentleman read a 
very long prayer. The moment we were alone together 
Eeuben, who waa in a singularly nervous and insolent 
mood, objected to this prayer in language of his own, 
which I shall not repeat. He objected that three- 
quarters of it was consumed in conveying information to 
the Deity, concerning our own unworthiness and His 
manifold greatness and goodness ; and that altogether it 
was as utterly unlike the Lord's Prayer or any of the 
Church prayers as need be. 

I was very anxious about him. I dreaded the meeting 
between him and the terrible old baronet. I was glad 
when things came to a crisis. We saw Sir George come 
riding across the park on a beautiful swift-stepping 
grey cob, accompanied by Erne on a great, nearly 
thorough-bred chestnut. They were talking merrily 
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together and laughing. They were certainly a splendid 
couple, though Erne would have looked to better ad- 
vantage on a smaller horse. They rode into the stable- 
yard, where we were instructed to wait for them, and 
dismounted. 

^'That,** said Sir George Hillyar, advancing and 
pointing sternly at me with his riding-whip, "is the 
boy Burton. I have seen him before." 

This previous conviction was too damning to be 
resisted. I pleaded guilty. 

"And that?" said he, turning almost fiercely upon 
Eeuben. 

Erne stood amused, leaving us to fight our own battle. 
I said it was Eube. 

« Who ? " said Sir George. 

" Eeuben, my cousin," I said, " that was come to take 
cace of his honour^s boats." 

Sir George looked at Eeuben for full a minute with- 
out speaking, and then he said, " Come here, you young 
monkey." 

As Eeuben approached, utterly puzzled by this style 
of reception, I noticed a look of curiosiiy on Sir 
George's face. When Eeuben stood before him, quick 
as light Sir George turned and looked at Erne for one 
second, and then looked at Eeuben again. Steadily 
gazing at him, he pointed the handle of his riding- 
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whip towards him, and said, "Look here, sirrah, do 
you hear? You are to have fifteen shillings a week 
and are to put three half-crowns in the savings'-bant 
You are to get up at seven, to say your prayers, to 
clean the boats, and offer to help the gardener. K he 
is fool enough to accept your offer, you may tell him 
that you weren't hired to work in the garden. If Mr. 
Erne bathes, you are to row round and round him in a 
boat, and try to prevent his drowning himself. If he 
does, you are to send a servant to me, informing me 
of the fact, and go for the drags* If such a casualty 
should occur, you are to consider your engagement as 
terminated that day week. I object to skittles, to 
potfcing at public-houses, and to running along the 
towing-path like a lunatic, bellowing at the idiots 
who row boat-races. Any conversation with my son 
Erne on the subjects of pigeon-shooting, pedestrianism, 
bagatelle, aU-fours, toy-terriers, or Nonconformist doc- 
trines, will lead to your instant disnussal. Do you 
understand?" 

I did not; but Erne and Eeuben did. They under- 
stood that the old man had taken a fancy to Eeuben, 
and was making fun. They both told me this, and 
of course I saw they were right at once. Still, I was 
puzzled at one thing more. Why, after he had turned 
away, did the old gentleman come back after a few 
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• 

steps, and lay liis hands on Eeuben's shoulders, lookmg 
eagerly into his face ? Coidd he see any likeness to 
.his father — ^to the man who had used him so cruelly — 
to Samuel Burton? I could not think so. It must 
have been merely an old man's fancy for Eeuben's 
handsome, merry countenance ; for Sir George pushed 
him away with a smile, and bade him go about his 
business. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SAMUEL BURTON GOES INTO THE LICENSED VICTUALLING 

LINE. 

As Samuel Burton came, hat in hand, with bent and 
cringing body, into George Hillyar's office in the 
barracks at Palmerston, George Hillyar turned his 
chair round towards him ; and when the door was 
shut behind him, and the trooper's footfall had died 
away, he still sat looking firmly at him, without 
speaking. 

George could not turn pale, for he was already pale ; 
he could not look anxious, for he had always a worn 
look about his eyes. He merely sat and stared steadily 
at the bowing convict, with a look of inq[uiry in his face. 
The convict spoke first : • 

" I have not seen your honour for many years." 

" Not for many years," said George Hillyar. 

"I have been in trouble since I had the pleasure 
of seeing your honour." 
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" So I understand, Samuel,'' said George. 

" Thank you. Master George, for that kind expression. 
You have not forgot me. Thank you, sir." 

"You and I are not likely to forget one another, 
are we ? " said George Hillyar. 

*' I have noticed," said the convict, '' in a somewhat 
chequered career, that the memories of gentlefolks were 
weak, and wanted jogging at times — " 

" Look here," said George ffillyar, rising coolly, and 
walking towards the man. "Let me see you try 
to jog mine. Let me see you only once attempt it- 
Do you hear ? Just try. Are you going to threaten, 
hey? D — ^n you; just try it, will you. Do you 
hear?" 

He not only heard, but he minded! As George 
Hillyaar advanced towards him, he retrieated, until at 
last, heing able to go no further, he stood upright 
against the weather-boards of the wall, and George 
stood before him. pointing at him with his finger: 

"Bah!" said George Hillyar, after a few seconds, 
going back to his chair. « Why do you irritate me ? 
You should know my temper by this time, Samuel. 
I don't want to quarrel with you." 

" I am sure you don't, sir," said Burton. 

"Why are you sure I don't?" snarled George, look- 
ing at him angrily. " Why, ah ? Why are you sure 
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that I don't want to ' quarrel with you, and be rid 
of you for ever ? Hey V* 

" Oh dear ! I am sure I don't know, sir. I meant 
no oflPence. I am very humble and submissive. I do 
assure you, Mr. George, that I am very submissive. 
I didn't expect such a reception, sir. I had no reason 
to. I have been faithful and true to you, Mr. George, 
through everything. I am a poor miserable used-up 
man, all alone in the world. Were I ever such a 
traitor, Mr. George, I am too old and broken by trouble, 
though not by years, to be dangerous." 

The cat-like vitality, which showed itself in every 
movement of his body, told another story though. 
George Hillyar saw it, and he saw also, now that he 
had an instant for reflection, that he had made a sad 
mistake in his way of receiving the man. The con- 
sciousness of his terrible blunder came upon him with 
a sudden jar. He had shown the man, in his sudden 
irritation, that he distrusted and hated him ; and he 
had sense to see, that no cajolery or flattery would 
ever undo the mischief which he had made, by his 
loss of temper, and by a few wild words. He saw 
by the man's last speech, that the miserable convict 
had some sparks of love left for his old master, until 
he had wilfully trampled them out in his folly. He 
saw, now it was too late, that he might have negotiated 
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successfully on the basis of their old association ; and 
at the same time that he, by a few cruel words, had 
rendered it impossible. The poor wretch had come 
to him in humility, believing him to be the last person 
left in the world who cared for him. George had 
rudely broken his fancy by his causeless suspicion, 
and put the matter on a totally different footing. 

He clumsily tried to patch the matter up. He said, 
"There, I beg your pardon; I was irritated and ner- 
vous. You must forget all I have said.'* 

" And a good deal else with it, sir, I am afraid,** said 
Burton. "Never mind, sir; I'll forget it alL I am 
wiser than I was." 

"Now don't you get irritated," said George, "because 
that would be very ridiculous, and do no good to any 
one. If you can't stand my temper after so many 
years, we shall never get on.** 

" I am not irritated, sir. I came to you to ask for 
your assistance, and you seem to have taken it into 
your head that T was going to threaten you with old 
matters. I had no intention of anything of the sort. 
I merely thought you might have a warm place left 
in your heart for one who served you so well, for 
evil or for good. I am very humble, sir. If I were 
ungrateful enough to do so, I should never dare to 
try a game of bowls with an inspector of police, in 
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this country, sir. I only humbly ask for your 
assistance." 

" Samuel/' said^ George Hillyar, ** we have been mis- 
taking one another." 

** I think we have, sir," said Burton. 

And, although Greorge looked up quickly enough, 
the sly scomful expression was smoothed out of Bur- 
ton's face, and he saw nothing of it. 

"I am sure we have," continued George. "Just 
be reasonable. Suppose I did think at first, that you 
were going to try to extort money from me : why, then, 
it all comes to this, that I was mistaken. Surely that 
is enough of an apology." 

*'I need no apologies, Mr. George. As I told you 
before, I am only submissive. I am your servant still, 
sir. Only your servant." 

"What am I to do for you, Samuel ? Anjrthing?'* 

" I came here to-day, sir, to ask a favour. The fact 
is, sir, I came to ask for some money. After what has 
passed, I suppose, I may go away again. Nevertheless, 
sir, you needn't be afraid of refusing. I haven't — 
haven't — ^Well, never mind; all these years to turn 
Turk at last, with such odds against me, too." 

"How much do you want, Samuel?" said George 
HiUyar. 

"I'll tell you, sir, all about it. A man who owes 

2 
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me money, an old mate of mine, is doing well in a 
public-house at Perth, in West Australia. He haa 
written to me to say that, if I will come, I shall go 
into partnership for the debt. It is a great opening 
for me ; I shall never have to trouble you again. Thirty 
pounds will make a gentleman of me just now. I say 
nothing of your getting rid of me for good — " 

" You need say nothing more, Samuel," said George. 
"I will give you the money. What ship shall you 
gobyr^ 

" The Windsor sails next week, sir, and calls at King 
George's Sound. That would do for me.** 

" Very well, then," said George ; "here is the money; 
go by her. It is better that we separate. You see that 
these confidences, these long t^te-dr-tetes, between us are 
not reputable. I mean no unkindness ; you must see it." 

" You are right, sir. It shall not happen again. I 
humbly thank you, sir. And I bid you good day." 

He was moving toward the door, when George HiUyar 
turned his chair away from him, as though he was going 
to look out of window into the paddock, and said, " Stop 
a moment, SamueL" 

The convict faced round at once. He could see nothing 
but the back of George's head, and George seemed to be 
sitting in profound repose, staring at the green trees, 
and the parrots which were whistling and chattering 
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among the boughs. Barton's snake-like eyes gleamed 
with curiosity. 

" You watched me to-day in the Post-ofi&ce/' said 
George. 

"Yes, sir; but I did not think you saw me." 

"No more I did. I felt you," answered George. 
" By the bye, you got fourteen years for the Stanlake 
business, did you not ? " 

" Yes, sir ; fourteen weary years," said Burton, looking 
inquiringly at the back of George's head, and madly 
wishing that he could see his face. 

" Only just out now, is it ? " said George. 

" I was free in eight, sir. Then I got two. I should 
have got life over this last bank robbery, but that I 
turned Queen's evidence." 

" I hope you will mend your ways," said George, re- 
peating, unconsciously, Mr. Oxton's words to the same 
man on a former occasion. " By George, Samuel, why 
don't you ? " 

" I am going to, sir," replied Burton, hurriedly ; and 
still he stood, without moving a muscle, staring at the 
back of George Hillyar's head so eagerly that he never 
drew his breath, and his red-brown face lost its redness 
in his anxiety. 

At last George spoke, and he smiled as though he 
knew what was coming. 
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" Samuel/' he said, '' I believe your wife died ; did slie 
not ? " 

" Yes, sir, she died." 

*' How did she die ? " 
Cold. Caught in Court ; hung on her lungs.*' 
I don't mean that. I mean, what was her frame of 
mind — ^there, go away, for Grod's sake ; there will be 
some infernal scandal or another if we stay much longer. 
Here ! Guard ! See this man out. I teU you I won't 
act on such information. Go along with you. Unless 
you can put your information together better than that, 
you may tell your story to the marines on board the 
Pdorus. Go away." 

Samuel Burton put on the expression of a man who 
was humbly assured that his conclusions were right, 
and only required time to prove it. It was an easy 
matter for those facile, practised features to twist them- 
selves into any expression in one instant. There is no 
actor like an old convict. He sneaked across the yard 
with this expression on his face, until he came to the 
gate, at which stood five troopers, watching him as he 
passed 

He couldn't stand it. The devil was too strong in 
him. Here were five of these accui*sed bloodhounds, all 
in blue and silver lace, standing looking at him con- 
temptuously, and twisting their moustaches : five police- 
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men — ^men who had never had the pluck to do a dis- 
honest action in their lives — standing and sneering at 
him, who knew the whole great art and business of 
crime at his fingers' ends. It was intolerable. He drew 
himself up^ and began on them. It was as if a little 
Yankee Monitor, steaming past our fleet of great iron- 
clad Mgates, should suddenly, spit^ully, and hopelessly 
open fire on it 

I can see the group now. The five big, burly, honest, 
young men, standing silently and contemptuously looking 
at Samuel, in the bright sunlight; and the convict sidling 
past them, rubbing his hands, with a look of burlesqued 
poHteness in his fece. 

" And good day, my noble captains," he began, 
with a sidelong bow, his head on one side like a 
cockatoo's, and his eye turned up looking nowhere. 
" Oood day my veterans, my champions. My bonny, 
pad-clinking,* out.after-eightH)'clock-parade, George 
Street bucks. Oood day. Does any of you know 
aught of one trooper Evans, lately quartered at Cape 
AVilberforce ? " • 

" Ah ! " said the youngest of the men, a mere lad ; 
" why, he's my brother." 

" No," said Samuel, who was perfectly aware of the 

* Alluding to i;lie clinking of their spurs* 
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fact. " Well, well ! It seems as if I was always to be 
tlie bearer of bad news somehow." 

" What d'ye mean, old man ? " said the young fellow, 
turning pale. ** There's nothing the matter with Bill, is 
there?" 

Samuel merely shook his head slowly. His enjoyment 
of that look of concern, which he had brought upon the 
five honest faces, was more intense than anything vje can 
understand. 

" Come : cheer up, Tom," said the oldest of the troopers 
to the youngest. " Speak out, old man ; don't you see 
our comrade's in distress'? " 

" I should like to have broke it to him by degrees," 
said Samuel ; " but it must all come otkt Bear up, I tell 
you. Take it like a man. Your brother's been took; and 
bail's refused," 

" That's a lie," said Tom, who was no other than George 
Hillyar's orderly, " If you tell me that BiU has been up 
to anything, I tell you it's a lie." 

" He was caught," said Samuel, steadily, ** boning of 
his lieutenant's pomatum to Ue his moustachers. Two 
Blacks and a Chinee seen him ardoing on it, and when 
he was took his 'ands was greasy. Bail was refused 
in consequence of a previous conviction against him, for 
robbing a blind widder woman of a Bible and a old 
possum rug while she was attending her husband's 
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funeral The clerk of the bench has got him a-digging 
in his potato-garden, now at this present moment, wait- 
ing for the sessions. Good-bye, my beauties. Keep 
out of the sun, and don't spile your complexions. Good- 
bye.'' 
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CHAPER XX. 

JAMES burton's STORY : REUBEN ENTERTAINS MYSTERIOUS 
AND UNSATISFACTORY COMPANY. 

I WAS doubtful, at this time, whether or no Sir George 
Hillyar knew or guessed that we were relations of Samuel 
Burton, the man who had robbed him. I think even 
now that he did not know; if he did, it was evident that 
he generously meant to ignore it. Mr. Compton, who 
had recommended Samuel, told us to say nothing about 
it ; and we said nothing. Emma surprised Joe and me 
one night, when we were alone together, by firing up on 
the subject, and saying distinctly and decidedly that she 
thought we were aU wrong in not telling him. I was 
rather inclined to agree with her ; but what was to be 
done ? It was not for us to decide. 

The relations between the two families were becoming 
very intimate indeed. Sir George Hillyar had taken a 
most extraordinary fancy for Eeuben, which he showed 
by bullying him in a petulant way the whole day long ; 
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and by continually giving him boots and clothes as peace- 
oflferings. Eeuben would take everything said to him 
with the most unfailing good humour, and would stand 
quietly and patiently, hat in hand, before Sir George, and 
rub his cheek, or scratch his head, or chew a piece of 
stick, while the "jobation" was going on. He took to 
Sir George Hillyar amazingly. He would follow him 
about like a dog, and try to anticipate his wishes in 
every way. He did not seem to be in the least afraid of 
him, but would even grin in the middle of one of Sir 
George's most furious tirades. They were a strange 
couple ; so utterly different in character ; Sir George so 
furiously obstinate, and Eeuben so singularly weak and 
yielding ; and yet they had a singidar attraction for one 
another. 

"Erne," Sir George would roar out of window, 
''where the devil is that tiresome monkey of a waterr 
man?" 

" I haven't seen him to-day," Erne would reply. " He 
has been missing since last night. The servants think 
he has drowned himself, after the rowing you gave him 
yesterday. / think that he has merely run away. If 
you like, I will order the drags." 

" Don't you be a jackanapes. Find him." 

Eeuben would be produced before the window. 

"May I take the liberty of asking how you have 
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been emplojdng your time, sir? The boats are not 
cleaned" 

" Cleaned 'em by nine this morning, sir." 

" You have not fetched home that punt-pole, sir, as 
you were expressly ordered." 

*' Fetched it home last night, sir." 

" And why was it not fetched home before, sir ? " 

'* The old cove as had the mending on it," Eeuben 
would answer, going ofiT at score in his old way, "has fell 
out with his missis, and she hid his shoes in the timber- 
yard, and went ofiT ta Hampton fair in a van, along with 
Mrs. Scuttle, the master-sweep's lady ; and he had to lie 
in bed tiU she come back, which wasn't soon, for she is 
fond of society and calculated ta adorn it ; and, when she 
come, she couldn't remember where the shoes was put 
to, and so — " 

" What do you mean, sir ? " Sir Geoige would inter- 
rupt, " by raking up all this wretched blackguardism 
before my son Erne ? " 

Eeuben would say, that he had been asked, and sup- 
posed that he did right in answering } and by degrees 
the storm would blow over, and Reuben would in some 
way find himself the better for it. When Erne told me 
that he had seen his father sit on a bench and watch 
Reuben at his work for an hour together, I began to 
think that Sir George had a shrewd guess as to who 
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Reuben was ; and also to have a fancy that there might 
be two sides to Samuel Burtou's story ; and that it was 
dimly possible that Sir George might wish to atone for 
some wrong which he had done to our cousin. But I said 
nothing to any one, and you will see whether or Ho I 
was right by-and-by. 

However, Reuben's success with Sir George was quite 
notorious in our little circle. My mother said that it 
was as clear as mud that Sir George intended to under- 
swear his personalities in Reuben*^ favour. I might have 
wondered what she meant, but I had given up wondering 
what my mothet meant, years ago, as a bad job. 

I saw Reuben very often during his stay at Stanlake, 
and he was always the very Reuben of old times — ^reck- 
less, merry, saucy, and independent — ^ready to do the 
first thing proposed, without any question or hesitation. 
The dark cloud which had come over him the night I 
went up and slept with him in the ghost-room, had 
apparently passed away. Twice I alluded to it, but was 
only answered by a mad string of Cockney balderdash, 
like his answers to Sir George Hillyar, one of which I 
have given above as a specimen. The thii'd time I. 
alluded to the subject, he was beginning to laugh again, 
but I stopped him. 

" Rube," I said, looking into his face, " I don't want 
you to talk about that night. I want you to remember 
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what I said that night. I said, Euhe, that, come what 
would, I would stick by you. Eememher that.'* 

" I'll remember, old Jim," he said, trying to laugh it 
oflf. But I saw that I had brought the cloud into his 
face again, and I bided my time. When the boating 
was over, the Hillyars went back into the great house 
at Stanlake, and Eeuben came home and took up his 
quarters once more in the ghost-room, at the top of the 
house ; and then I saw that the cloud was on his face 
again, and that it grew darker day by day. 

I noticed the expression of poor Eeuben's face, the 
more, perhaps, because there was something so pitiable 
in it — a look of abject, expectant terror. I felt humiliated 
whenever I looked at Eeuben. I wondered to myself 
whether, under any circumstances, my face could assume 
that expression. I hoped not. His weak, handsome 
face got an expression of eager, terrified listening, most 
painful to witness. Mr. Faulkner had lent Joe " Tom 
and Jerry," and among other pictures in it, was one of 
an effeminate, middle-aged forger, just preparing for the 
gallows, by George Cruikshank ; and, when I saw that 
most terrible picture, I was obliged to confess that 
Eeuben might have sat for it. 

A very few nights after his return, just when I had 
satisfied myself of all the above-mentioned facts about 
Eueben, it so happened that Fred, being started for a run 
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in his night-shirt, the last thing before going to bed, had 
incontinently run into the back kitchen, climbed on to 
the sink to see his brothers, Harry and Frank, pumping 
the kettle full for the next morning, slipped up on the 
soap, come down on one end, and wetted himself. My 
mother was in favour of airing a fresh night-gown, but 
Emma undertook to dry him in less time ; so they all 
went to bed, leaving Fred standing patiently at Emma's 
knees, with his back towards the fire, in a cloud of as- 
cending steam. 

I Ijad caught her eye for one instant, and I saw that it 
said, *' Stay with me." So I came and sat down beside 
her. 

"Jim," she said eagerly, "you have noticed Eeuben : 
I have seen you watching him." 

"What is it, sweetheart?" I answered. "Canyon 
make anything of it ? " 

"Nothing,'* she said. "I am fairly puzzled. Has he 
confided to you ? " 

I told her faithfully what had passed between us the 
night I stayed in his room. 

" He has done nothing wrong ; that is evident," she 
said. " I am glad of that. I love Eeuben, Jim. I 
wouldn't have any evil happen to Reuben for anything 
in the world. Let us watch him and save him : let us 
watch him and save him," 
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4J promised that I would do so, and I did. I had not 
long to watch. In three days from that conversation, 
the look of frightened expectation in Eeuben's face was 
gone, and in its place there was one of surly defiance. 
I saw that what he had' expected had come to pass. But 
what was that ? I could not conceive. I could only 
remember my promise to him, to stick by him, and wait 
till he chose to teU me. For there was that in his eyes 
which told me that I must wait his time ; that I must 
do anything but ask. 

He left off coming in to see us of an evening, but 
would only look into say " Good night,'* and then we 
would hear him toiling up the big stairs aU alone. Two 
or three times Emma would waylay him and try to tempt 
him to talk, but he would turn away. Once she told me 
he laid his head down on the banisters and covered his 
face ; she thought he was going to speak, but he raised 
it again almost directly, and went away hurriedly. 

The house was very nearly empty just now. The 
lodgers; who had, so to speak, flocked to my father's 
standard at first, had found the house duU, and had one 
by one left us, to go back into the old houses, as build- 
ings which were not so conmiodious, but not so intoler- 
ably melancholy. Kie house was not so bad in summer ; 
but, when the November winds began to stalk about the 
empty rooms, like ghosts, and bang the shutters, in the 
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dead of night — or when the house was filled from top fo 
bottom with the November fog, so that, when you stood 
in the middle of the great room at night with a candle, 
the walls were invisible, and you found yourself, as it 
were, out of sight of land ; then it became a severe trial 
to any one's nerves to live above stairs. They dropped 
off one by one ; even the Agars and the Holmeses, our 
oldest friends. They plainly told us why ; we could not 
blame them, and we told them so. 

It used to appear to me so dreadfully desolate for 
Eeuben, sleeping alone up there at the very top of the 
house, separated from everything human and lifelike by 
four melancholy storeys of empty ghost-haunted rooms. 
I thought of it in bed, and it prevented my sleeping. I 
knew that some trouble was hanging over his head, and 
I thought that there was something infinitely sad and 
pathetic in the fact of that one weak, affectionate soul 
lying aloft there, so far away from all of us, brooding in 
solitude. Alone in the desolate darkness, with trouble 
— nay, perhaps with guilt. 

One night I lay awake so long thinking of this, that 
I felt that my judgment was getting slightly unhinged 
— ^that, in short, I was wandering on the subject, I 
awoke Joe. He had never been taken into full con- 
fidence about Eeuben and his troubles. Reuben was a 
little afraid of him, and had asked me not to speak to him 
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on the subject, but I had long thought that we were 
foolish in not having the advice of the soundest head in 
the house ; so, finding my own judgment going, I awoke 
him and told him everything. 

" I have been watching too," said Joe, *' and I saw 
that he had asked you and Emma to say nothing to me. 
Mind you never let him know you have. I'll tell you 
what to do, old man. What time is it V 

It was half-past eleven, by my watch, 

"Get up and put on some clothes; go up stairs and 
offer to sleep with him." 

" So late," I said. " Won't he . be angry ? " 
. "Never mind that. He oughtn't to be left alone 
brooding there. He'll — he'll — take to drink or some- 
thing. Go up now, old man, and see if he will let you 
sleep with him." 

It was the cold that made my teeth chatter. I feel 
quite sure that it was not the terror of facing those 
endless broad stairs in the middle of a November night, 
but chatter they did. I had made my determination, 
however ; I was determined that I would go up to poor 
Eeuben, and so I partly dressed myseK. Joe partly 
dressed himself too, saying that he would wait for 
me. 

Oh, that horrible journey aloft, past the long corri- 
dors, and the miserable bare empty rooms, up the vast 
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empty staircases, but of which things looked at me, and 
walked away again with audible footsteps ! Bah ! it 
makes me shudder to think of it now. 

But, at last, after innumerable terrors, I reached 
Eeuben's room-door, and knocked. He was snoring 
very loud indeed- — a new trick of his. After I had 
knocked twice, he suddenly half-opened the door, and 
looked out before I had heard him approach it It was 
dark, and we could not see one another. Eeuben 
whispered, " Who's there ? " and I answered, 

" It's only me, Eube. I thought yoiu were so lonely, 
and I came up to sleep with you." 

He said, "That's like you. Don't come in, old 
fellow ; the floor's damp : let me come down and sleep 
with you instead. Wait" 

I waited whUe Iteuben found his trousers, and aU 
the while he kept snoring with a vigour and regularity 
highly creditable. At last, after a few moments indeed, 
I made the singularly shrewd guess that there was some 
one else sleeping in Eeuben's room — some one who lay 
on his back, and the passages of whose nose were very 
much contracted. 

Eeuben came down stairs with me in the dark. He 
said it was so kind of me to think of him. He con- 
fided to me that he had a " cove " upstairs, a great 
pigeon-fancier, to whom he, Eeuben, owed money ; but 

p 2 
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wMcIi pigeoii'&ncier was in hidfng^ in ccmseqaence of 
a mistake about some tarbita, into whicli it would be 
tedions to go. I thought it was something of that kind, 
and was delig^ited to find that I was i^t I took 
occasion to give Enbe abont tbree4iaI^nn7worth of 
good advice abonfc low companj, bnt he cut it short ; 
for he rolled sleepily into onr room, where a light was 
burning, and tumbled into mj bed with one of his old 
langhs, and seemed to go to sleep instantly, 

I was glad of this, for I was in mortal fear lest he 
should notice one &et : Joe was not in the room, and 
Joe's bed was empty. Joe had been following me to 
see me throngh niy advoitare, as he always did ; bnt, 
if Benben had seen that Joe had been watching us, I 
know he wonld never have forgiven him, and so it was 
jnst as well as it waa I pnt the light out, and in a few 
minntes I heard Joe come into the room and get into 
bed. Althongh I was very tired aft» a hard day's 
work, I determined to think ont the problem of Seuben's 
visitor. I had scarcely made this determination, when 
it became clear to me that he was na other than Eobin- 
son Crusoe, who had come to insist that aU Childs' and 
Chancellor's omnibns-horses were to be ronghed in three 
minutes, in consequence of the frost I then proceeded 
down the Thames in a bai-ge, by the Croydon atmo- 
spheric railM-ay; and then I gave it up as a bad job. 
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* 

and went on the excursion which we all, I hope, go at 
night May yours be a pleasant one to-night, my dear 
reader — pleasanter than any which Eeuben's friend, the 
pigeon-fancier, is at all likely to make. 
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CHAFFEE XXI. 

GEKTY GOES ON THE WAR TRAIL, 

Below the city of Palmerston, wMch was situated just 
at the head of the tideway, the river Sturt found its 
way to the sea in long reaches, which were walled in, to 
the very water's edge, by what is called in the colony 
teascrub — a shrub not very unlike the tamarisk, growing 
dense and thick, about fifteen feet high, on the muddy 
bank, eaten out by the wash of many steamboats. But, 
above the tideway, the river was very different. If you 
went up, you had scarcely passed the wharfs of the 
city before you found yourself in a piece of real primae- 
val forest, of nearly two thousand acres, left by James 
Oxton from the very first ; which comprised a public 
park, a botanic garden, and the paddock of the police- 
station. This domain sloped gently down to the river 
on either side, and the river was no sooner relieved 
from the flat tideway than it began to run in swift long 
shallows of crystal water, under hanging woodlands — 
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in short, to become useless, romantic, and extremely 
beautiful. 

Passing upward beyond the Government Eeserve, as 
this beautiful tract was called, you came into the mag- 
nificent grounds of the Governor's House. The house 
itself, a long, white, castellated building, hung aloft on 
the side of a hill overhead, and was backed by vast 
green sheets of woodland. From the windows the lawn 
stooped suddenly down, a steep slope into the river, 
here running in a broad deep reach, hugging the rather 
lofty hills, on the lower range of which the house was 
situated. 

Immediately beyond the Government House, and on 
the other side of the river, was a house of a very differ- 
ent character. The river, keeping, as I said, close to 
the hills, left on the other side a great level meadow, 
which, in consequence of the windings of the stream, 
was a mere low peninsula, some five hundred acres in 
extent, round which it swept in a great still, deep circla 
At the isthmus of the peninsula, on a rib of the higher 
ground behind, a ridge of land ^ran down, and, forming 
the isthmus itself, was lost at once in the broad river- 
flat below : there stood the residence of our friend the 
Hon, James Oxton. 

It was a typical house — the house of a wealthy man 
who had not always been wdalthy, but who had never 
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been vulgar and pretentious. It was a perfectly honest 
house ; it meant something. It meant this : that James 
Oxton required a bigger house now that he was worth 
a quarter of a million than he did when he was merely 
the cadet of an English family, sent here to sink or 
swim with the only two thousand pounds he was ever 
likely to see without work. And yet that house showed 
you at a glance that the owner did not consider himself 
to have risen in the social world one single step. He 
had always been a gentleman, said the house, and he 
never can be more or less. Ironmongers from Bass 
Street might build magnificent Italian viUas, as an 
outward and visible proof that they had made their 
fortunes, and had become gentlemen beyond denial 
or question. James Oxton still lived comfortably 
between weather-board and under shingle, just as 
in the old times when ninety-nine hundredths of the 
colony was a howling wilderness ; he could not rise 
or falL 

Tet his house, in its peculiar way, was a very fine one 
indeed. Strangers in frhe colony used to mistake it for 
a great barracks, or a great tan-yard, or something of 
that sort. Fifteen years before he had erected a simple 
wooden house of weather-board, with a high-pitched 
shingle roo£ As he had grown, so had his house grown. 
As he had more visitors, Tie required more bed-rooms; 
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as he kept more horses, he required more stables, con- 
sequently more shingle and weather-boards : and so 
now his house consisted of three large gravelled quad- 
rangles, surrounded by one-storied buildings, with high- 
pitched roofs and very deep verandahs. There was 
hardly a window in the whole building ; nothing but 
glass doors opening to the ground, which were open 
for five or six months in the year. 

An English lady might have objected to this arrange- 
ment. She might have said that it was not convenient 
to come in and find a tame kangaroo, as big as a small 
donkey, lying on his side on th^ hearthrug, pensively 
tickling his stomach with his fore paws ; or for six or 
eight dogs, large and small, to come in from an expe- 
dition, and, finding the kangaroo in possession of the 
best place, dispose themselves as comfortably as cir- 
cumstances would allow on ottomans and sofas, until 
they rose up with one accord and burst furiously out, 
barking madly, on the most trivial alarm, or even on 
none at all. An English lady, I say, might have ob- 
jected to this sort of thing, but Aggy Oxton never 
dreamt of it. Mrs. Quickly objected to it, both on the 
mother's account and on that of the blessed child, not 
to mention her own; but Mrs. Oxton never did. It 
was James's house, and they were James's dogs. It 
must be right. 
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I mentioned Mrs. Quickly just this moment. I was 
forced to do so. The fact of the matter is, that at this 
time — ^that is to say, on the very day on which George 
Hniyar had his interview with Samuel Burton in his 
office — the whole of these vast premises, with their in- 
habitants, were under lier absolute dominion, with the 
exception of the dogs, who smelt her contemptuously, 
wondering what she wanted there; and the cockatoo, 
who had delivered himself over as a prey to seven 
screaming devils, and, having bit Mrs. Quickly, had 
been removed to the stables, rebellious and defiant. 

For there was a baby now. James Oxton had an heir 
for his honours and his wealth. The shrewd Secretary, 
the hard-bitten man of the world, the man who rather 
prided himself at being thoroughly conversant with all 
the springs of men's actions, had had a new lesson 
these last few days. There was a sensation under his 
broad white waistcoat now, so very, very different from 
anything he had ever felt before, and so strangely 
pleasant. He tried to think what it was most like. It 
was nearest akin to anxiety, he thought He told his 
wife that he felt it in the same place, but that it was 
very different. After all, he did not know, on second 
thoughts, that it was so very like anxiety. He thought, 
perhaps, that the yearning regret for some old friend, 
who had died in England without bidding him good- 
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bye, was most like this wonderful new sensation of 
child-love. 

But, whatever it was most like, there it was. All the 
interlacing circles of poUtics, ambition, business, and 
family anxiety had joined their lines into one ; and 
here, the centre of it aU, lay his boy, his first-bom, heir 
to 150,000 acres, on his pale wife's knee. 

He was an anxious man that day. The party which 
was afterwards to rise and sweep him away for a time, 
the party of the farmers and shopkeepers, reciTuted by 
a few radical merchants and some squatters, smarting 
under the provisions of James Oxton's Scab Act, and 
officered, as the ultra-party in a colony always is, by 
Irishmen — the party represented in the House by Mr. 
Phelim O'Eyan, and in the press by the Mohawk — had 
shown their strength for the first time that day ; and, 
as a proof of their patriotism, had thrown out, on the 
third reading (not having been able to whip in before), 
the Government district-building-surveyor's-bill, the 
object of which was to provide that the town should be 
built with some pretensions to regularity, and that every 
man should get his fair money's worth out of the brick- 
layer. It was thrown out, wholesome and honest as it 
was, as a first taste of the tender mercies and good sense 
of a party growing stronger day by day. James Oxton 
had cause to be anxious ; he saw nothing before him 
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but factious opposition, ever growing stronger to every 
measure he proposed ; no business to be comfortably 
done until they, the Mohawks, were strong enough to 
take office, which would be a long while. And when 
they were — Oh heavens ! Phelim 0*Eyan, and Dempsey 
the ex-rebel ! It wouldn't do to think of 

And George Hillyar? About this proposition of his 
going to England ? The Secretary was strongly of 
opinion that he ought to go, and to make it up with his 
father, and to set things right, and to give Gerty her 
proper position in the world ; but George wouldn't go. 
He was obstinate about it. He said that his father 
hated him, and that it wias no use. " He is a short- 
necked man,'* argued James Oxton to himself, " and is 
past sixty. He may go ofif any moment ; and there is 
nothing to prevent his leaving three-quarters of his 
property to this cub Erne — ^the which thing I have a 
strong suspicion he has done already. In which case 
George and Gerty wUl be left out in the cold, as the 
Yankees say. Which wUl be the deuce and all : for 
George has strong capabilities of going to the bad left 
in him still. I wish George would take his pretty 
little wife over to England, and make his court with 
the old man while there is time. But he won't, con- 
found him ! " 

The poor Secretary, you see, had C9,nse enough for 
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anxiety. And, when lie was in one of what his wife 
chose to call his Sadducee humours, he would have told 
you that anxiety was merely a gnawing sensation behind 
the third button of your waistcoat, counting from the 
bottom. When, however, he came into the drawing- 
room, and saw his boy on his wife's lap, and Gerty 
kneeling before her, the sensation, though still behind 
the same little button, was not that of anxiety, but the 
other something spoken of above. 

The baby had been doing prodigies. He was informed 
of it in a burst of excited talk. It had wimmicked. 
Not once or twice, but three times had that child wim- 
micked at its aunt as she knelt there on that identical 
floor under your feet. Mrs. Oxton was confirmed in 
this statement by Gerty, and Gerty by Mrs. Quickly. 
There was no doubt about it. If the child went on at 
this pace, it would be taking notice in less thaji a 
month ! 

This was better than politics — far better. Confound 
O'Eyan and all the rest of them. He said, there and 
then, that he had a good mind to throw politics over- 
board and manage his property. " Will you have the 
goodness to tell me, Gerty," he said, *'what prevents my. 
doing so ? Am I not poorer in office ? Is it not unen- 
durable that I, for merely patriotically giving up my 
time and talents to the colony, am to be abused by an 
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Irish adventurer ; have my name coupled with Lord 
Castlereagh's (the fool meant to be offensive, little 
dreaming that I admire Lord Castlereagh profoundly) ; 
and he unfavourably compared to Judas Iscariot ? I'll 
pitch the whole thing overboard, take old George into 
partnership, and let them ruin the colony their own. way. 
Why shouldn't I ? " 

Gerty didn't know. She never knew anything. She 
thought it would be rather nice. Mrs. Oxton remarked 
quietly, that three days before he had been furiously 
abusing the upper classes in America, as cowardly and 
unprincipled, for their desertion of politics, and their re- 
tirement into private life. 

" There, you are at it now," said the Secretary. " How 
often have I told you not to r^cliauffer my opinions in 
that way, and bring them up unexpectedly. You are a 
disagreeable woman, and I am very sorry I ever married 
you." 

" You should have married Lesbia Burke, my love," 
said Mrs. Oxton. "We always thought you would. 
Didn't we, Gerty ? " 

" No, dear, I think not," said simple Gerty ; " I think 
you forget. Don't you remember that poor mamma 
always used to insist so positively that Mary was to 
marry Charley Morton ; and that you were to marry 
James ; and that I was to marry either Dean Maberly, 
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or Lord George Staunton, unless some one else turned 
up ? I am sure I am right, because I remember how 
cross she was at your walking with Charley Morton at 
the Nicnicabarla picnic. She said, if you remember, 
that you were both wicked and foolish — ^wicked, to spoil 
your eldest sister's game, and more foolish than words 
could say, if you attempted to play fast and loose with 
James. I remember how frightened I was at her. * If 
you think James Oxton is to be played the fool with, 
you little stupid,' she said — " 

" The girl is mad," said Mrs. Oxton, blushing and 
laughing at the same time. '* She has gone out of her 
mind. Her memory has completely gone." 

" Dear me ! " said Gerty, looking foolishly round ; " I 
suppose I oughtn't to have told all that before James. 
I am terribly silly sometimes. But, Lord bless you, it 
won't make any difference to him." 

Not much, judging from the radiant smile on his face. 
He was intensely delighted. He snapped his fingers in 
his wife's face. "So Charley Morton was the other 
string to her bow, hey ? Oh Lord ! " he said, and then 
burst into a shout of merry laughter. Mrs. Oxton 
would not be put down. She said that it was every 
word of it true, and that, idiot as Charley Morton was, 
he would never have snapped his fingers in his wife's 
face. Gerty couldn't understand the fun. She thought 
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they were in earnest, and that she was the cause of it 
alL Mrs. Oxton saw this, and pointed it out to the 
Secretary. He would have laughed at her anxiety, but 
he saw she was really distressed ; so he told her, in his 
kind, quiet way, that there was such love and confidence 
between him and her sister, as even the last day of all, 
when the secrets of all hearts should be known, could 
not disturb for one instant. 

She was, possibly, a little frightened by the solemnity 
with which he said this, for she stood a time without 
answering ; and Mr. Oxton and his wife, comparing 
notes that evening, agreed that her beauty grew more 
wonderful day by day. 

For a moment she stood, with every curve in her 
body seeming to droop the one below the other, and her 
face vacant and puzzled ; but suddenly, with hardly any 
outward motion, the curves seemed to shift upwards, 
her figure grew slightly more rigid, her head was turned 
slightly aside, her lips parted, and her face flushed and 
became animated. 

''I hear him," she said; "I hear his horse's feet 
brushing through the fern. He is coming, James and 
Aggy. I know what a pity it is I am so silly — '* 

'* My darling — " broke out Mrs. Oxton. 

" I know what I mean, sister dear. He should have 
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had a cleverer wife than me. Do you think I am so 
silly as not to see that ? Here he is." 

She ran out to meet him. " By George, Aggy," said 
the Secretary, kissing his wife, *' if that fellow does turn 
Turk to her—" 

He had no time to say more, for George .and Gerty 
were in the room, and the Secretary saw that George's 
face was haggard and anxious, and began to grow 
anxious too. 

"I am glad we are all here together alone," said 
George. "I want an important family talk. Mrs. 
Quickly, would you mind going 1 " 

Mrs. Quickly had, unnoticed, heard all that had 
passed before, and seemed inclined to hear more. She 
minced, and ambled, and bridled, and said some- 
thing about the blessed chUd ; whereupon Mrs. Oxton, 
like a shrewd body, gave her the baby to take away 
with her, reflecting that if she tried to listen at the 
keyhole the baby would probably make them aware of 
the fact. 

" I look pale and anxious, I know," said George. " I 
am going to tell you why. Has Gerty told you what 
she told me last week ? " 

Yes, she had. 

" I have been thinking over the matter all day, all 
day," said George, wearily, "and I have come to the 

VOL. L Q 
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conclusion that that circumstance makes an immense 
difference. Don't you see how, Oxton ? " 

" I think I do," said the Secretary. 

George looked wearily and composedly at him, and 
said, " I mean this, my dear Oxton ; I steadily refused 
to pay court to my father before, partly because I 
thought it useless, and partly because my pride forbade 
me. This news of Gerty's alters everything. For the 
sake of my child, I must eat my pride, and try to resume 
my place at the head of the house. Therefore, I think 
I will accede to your proposal, and go to England." 

" My good George," said Mrs. Oxton, taking him by 
both hands, " my wise, kind George, we are so sure it 
will be for the best." 

**My boy," said the Secretary, "you are right. I 
cannot tell you how delighted I am at your decision. 
I wish I was going. Oh heavens ! if I could only go. 
And you will go, and actually see old Leecroft, and 
Gerty shall take a kiss to my mother. Hey, Gerty? 
She would know you if she met you in the street, from 
my description ? Shall you be in time to get off by the 
Windsor ? " 

" Oh Lord, no," said George, speaking fast for an 
instant ; " we couldn't possibly go by that ship. No ; 
we could not be ready by then." 

" I suppose you couldn't," said the Secretary. " I was 
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thinking for a moment, George, that you were as im- 
patient as I should be." 

" Hardly that," said George. " My errand home is a 
dififerent sort of one from yours." 

So George got leave of absence, and went home ; 
partly to see whether or no he could, now a family was 
in prospect, get on some better terms with his father ; 
and partly because, since he had the interview with 
Samuel Burton, everything seemed to have grown duller 
and blanker to him. His first idea was to put sixteen 
thousand miles of salt water between him and this man, 
and his purpose grew stronger every time he remembered 
the disgraceful tie that bound them together. 

So they went. As the ship began to move through 
the green water of the bay, Gerty stood weeping on the 
quarter-deck, clinging to George's arm. The shore began 
to fade rapidly ; the happy, happy shore, on which she 
had spent her sunny, silly life. The last thing she saw 
through her tears was the Secretary, standing at the 
end of the pier, waving his hat, and Aggy beside him. 
When she looked up again, some time after, the old 
familiar shore was but a dim blue cloud, and, with a 
sudden chill of terror, she found herself separated from 
all who knew her and loved her, save one — alone, on 
the vast, heaving, pitiless ocean, with George Hillyar. 

For one instant, she forgot herselfl She clutched his 

Q 2 
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arm and cried out, " George, George ! let us go back. 
I am frightened, George. I want to go back to Aggy 
and James. Take me back to James! Oh, for God's 
sake, take me back ! " 

**It is too late now, Gerty," said George coldly. 
" You and I are launched in the world together alone, to 
sink or swim. The evening gets chilL Go to your 
cabin." 

The Secretary stamped his foot on the pier, and said, 
" God deal with him as he deals with her ! " But his 
wife caught his hands in hers, and said, " James, James I 
don't say that. Who are we that we should make im- 
precations ? Say, God help them both, James." 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

JAMES burton's STORY : VERY LOW COMPANY. 

Eeuben's friend, the pigeon-fancier, never showed in 
public. I asked Reuben, after a day or two, whether he 
was there still, and Reuben answered that he was there 
still, off and on. I was very sorry to hear it, though I 
could hardly have told any one why. 

Reuben never came in of a night now ; at least, never 
came to sit with us. Sometimes he would come in for 
a few minutes, with his pockets always full of bull's- 
eyes and rock and such things, and would give them to 
the children, looking steadily at Emma all the while, 
and then go away again. He would not let me come up 
to his room. He seemed not at all anxious to conceal the 
fact, that there was some one who came there who was, 
to put it elegantly, an ineligible acquaintance. My 
father became acquainted with the fact, and was 
seriously angry about it. But Reuben had correctly 
calculated on my father's good nature and disinclination 
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to act. Eeuben knew that my father would only growl ; 
he knew he would never turn him out. 

Very early in my story I hinted that Alsatia was just 
round the comer from Brown's Row. Such was the 
fact. In Danvers Street and Lawrence Street, west 
and east of us, might be found some very queer people 
indeed ; and, as I have an objection to give their names, 
I shall give them fictitious ones. I have nothing what- 
ever to say against Mrs. Quickly, or of the reasons 
which led to her emigration. She hardly comes into 
question just now, for she emigrated to Cooksland not 
long after Fred was born. I repeat that I personally 
have nothing to say against Mrs. Quickly ; she was al- 
ways singularly civil to me. That she was a foolish and 
weak woman, I always thought, but I was surprised at 
the singular repugnance which Emma showed towards 
her. And Mrs. Broodhen again. What could have 
made her fly out at the poor woman in that way, and 
fairly hunt her out of Sydney? And will you tell me 
why, in the end, not only Emma and Mrs. Broodhen, 
but also my mother, had far more tenderness and com- 
passion for that terrible unsexed termagant Mrs. Bar- 
dolph {riee Tearsheet), than for the gentle, civil, soft- 
spoken Mrs. Quickly ? I asked my wife why it was 
the other day, and she told me that nothing was more 
difl&cult to answer than a thoroughly stupid question. 
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At the time of which I am speaking now, Mrs. Quickly 
had gone to Australia, and the house she had kept in 
Lawrence Street was kept by Mrs. Bardolph and Miss 
Ophelia Flanagan. Miss Flanagan was a tall raw-boned 
Irish woman, married to a Mr. Malona Mrs. Bardolph 
was a great red-faced coarse Kentish woman, with an 
upper lip longer than her nose, and a chin as big as 
both, as strong as a man, and as fierce as a tiger. 

This winter she had returned from a short incarcera- 
tion. There had been a fatal accident in her establish- 
ment. Nobody — ^neither the dozen or fourteen gentle- 
women, nor Nym, nor Bardolph, nor Kstol — had 
anything to do with it. The man had faUen downstairs 
and broken his neck accidentally ; but neither the 
Middlesex Magistrates nor the Assistant-Judge could 
conceal from themselves the fact, that Mrs. Bardolph 
kept a disorderly house; and so she had to go to 
Holloway. She had now returned, louder, redder, and 
angrier than before. 

Not many days after the night on which I had gone 
up into Eeuben's room, I had some business in Cheyne 
Eow, and when it was done I came whistling and 
sauntering homewards. As I came into Lawrence Street, 
I was thinking how pleasant and fresh the air came up 
from the river, when I was attracted by the sound of 
people talking loudly before me, and, looking up, I saw 
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at the corner of the passage which leads by the Dissent- 
ing chapel into Church Street, this group- 
Miss Flanagan and Mrs. Bardolph, leaning against 
the railings with their arms folded ; Mr. Nym, Mr. 
Bardolph, and Mr. Pistol (I know who I mean well 
enough) ; a dozen or fourteen gentlewomen, Bill Sykes, 
Mrs. Gamp, Moll ^Flanders, and my cousin Eeuben. 
There was a man also, who leant against a post with 
his back towards me, whose face I could not see. 

As I came near them, they stopped talking, e^very 
one of them, and looked at me. To any lad of 
eighteen, not born in London, or one of the chief towns 
in Australia, this would have been confusing ; to me 
it was a matter of profound indifference. I was passing 
them with a calm stare, by no means expressive of 
curiosity, when Mrs. Bardolph spoke : 

" Hallo, young Bellus-and-tongs ! What's up ? " 
I replied to her, not in many words. There was a 
roar of laughter from the whole gang ; she looked a 
little angry for a moment, but laughed good-naturedly 
directly afterwards. Then I was sorry for what I had 
said. But you had to keep your tongue handy in those 
times, I assure you. 

" Never you mind the stirabout, you monkey," she 
said ; "my constitution wanted reducing; I was making 
a deal too much flesh. Take your cousin home and 
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mind him, you cheeky gonoff ; don't you see that the 
devil has come for him ? " 

There was another laugh at this, and I turned and 
looked • at the gentleman who was leaning against the 
corner-post, and who was laughing as loud as any one. 
I was not impressed in this gentlemian's favour ; but I 
was strongly impressed with the idea that this was the 
gentleman who had snored so loud one night he had 
slept in Eeuben's room. But I onlylaughed too. I 
said to Mrs. Bardolph, that Bube knew his home and 
his friends a good deal better than she could tell him, 
and so I went on my way, and, as I went, heard Miss 
Flanagan remark that I was a tonguey young diwle, 
but had something the look of my sisther about the 
eyee. 

I was glad that Erne came to see me that night, for 
I was terribly vexed and ill at ease at finding Eeuben 
in such company — in company so utterly depraved that 
I have chosen, as you see, to designate them by Shakes- 
pearian names. It was not because I wished to confide 
in him that I was glad to see him. I had no intention 
of doing that. If I had, in the first place I should 
have been betraying Eeuben ; in the second, I should 
have been ashamed ; and in the third, I should have 
been telling the difficulty to a person as little likely to 
understand it and assist one out of it as any one I 
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know. Erne's childish simplicity in all worldly matters 
was a strange thing to see. 

No. It was for this reason I was glad to see Erne. 
I was vexed, and the fact of his sitting beside me 
soothed me and made me forget my vexation. "Why ? 
you ask. Well, that I cannot tell you. I have not 
the very least idea in the world why. I only know 
that when Erne was sitting with me I had a feeling of 
contentment which I never had at other times. We 
never spoke much to one another ; hardly ever, unless 
we were alone, and then only a few words ; nothing in 
themselves, but showing that we understood one another 
thoroughly. Erne's powers of conversation were entirely 
reserved for Emma and Joe. But they told me that if 
I was out when he came, he was quite distraught and 
absent ; that he woidd never talk his best unless I was 
present — ^though he would, perhaps, only notice my 
coming by taking my hand and saying, "How do, 
old fellow?" A curious fact these boy-friendships I 
A wise schoolmaster told me the other day that he 
should not know what to do without them, and that 
he had to utilize them. They are, I think, all 
very well until Ferdinand meets Miranda, After 
that, they must take their chance. At this time, it 
was only child Erne who was in love with child 
Emma. As yet I was the centre round which 
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Eme's world revolvei I had not gone to the wall 
as yet. 

" Hallo ! " said Erne, when he burst in. " I say, is 
Jim here ? I say, old fellow, I want to talk to you 
most particularly. Where's Emma, old fellow ? Eetch 
Emma for me ; I want to have a talk about something 
very particular indeed. A regular council of war, Joe. 
You Hammersmith, you needn't say anything ; you 
listen, and reserve your opinion. Do you hear 1 " 

I remember that he shook hands with me, and I 
remember smiling to see his white delicate fingers 
clasped in my own black hand. Then Emma came 
sweeping in, and her broad noble face shaped itself 
into one great smile to welcome him ; and he asked her 
to give him a kiss, and she gave him one, and you must 
make the best of it you can, or the worst that you dare. 
And then she passed on to her place by the fire with 
Frank and Harry, and Fred hanging to her skirts, and 
sat down to listen. 

The court was opened by Erne. He said, " My elder 
brother is come home." There were expressions of sur- 
prise from Joe and Emma. 

'* Yes,*' said Erne. " He is come home. Emma^ I 

* 

want to ask you this : If you had a brother you had 
never seen, do you think you could care for 
him?" 
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Emma said, "Yes. That she should certainly love 
him, merely from being her brother/' 

" But suppose," said Erne, " that you had never heard 
anything but evil about him. Should you care for 
him then 1" 

" Yes," said Emma ; " I wouldn't believe the eviL 
And so I should be able to love him." 

"But," said Erne, "that is silly nonsense. Suppose 
that you were forced to believe everything bad against 
him?" 

" I wouldn't without ptoof," said resolute Emma. 

"But suppose jouhad proof, you very obstinate and 
wrong-headed girl. Supposing the proofs of his ill- 
behaviour were perfectly conclusive. Suppose that" 

" Supposing that," said the undaunted Emma, " it is 
supposing a good deaL Suppose tjiat I was to suppose 
that yon had taken the whole character of your brother 
from second-hand, and had never taken the trouble or 
had the opportunity to find out the truth. Suppose 
that." 

" Well," said Erne, after a pause, " that is the case, 
after alL But you needn't be so aggravating and deter- 
mined; I only asked your opinion. I wanted you 
to-" 

" To hound you on till you joined the faction against 
your brother, eh 1 " said Emma. " Now, you may be 
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offended or not ; you may get up and leave this room 
to-night; but you shall hear the truth. Joe and I 
have talked over this ever since you told us that your 
brother was expected a fortnight ago, and I am express- 
ing Joe's opinion and my own. Every prejudice you 
take towards that man lowers you in the estimation of 
those who love you best. You sit there, I see, like a 
true gentleman, without anger ; you encourage me to go 
on to the end and risk the loss of your acquaintance by 
doing so (it is Joe who is speaking, not I) ; but I tell 
you boldly, that your duty, as a gentleman, is to labour 
night and day to bring your brother once more into 
your father's favour. It will ruin you, in a pecuniary 
point of view, to do so ; but, if you wish to be a man 
of honour and a gentleman, if you wish to be with us 
all the same Erne Hillyar that we have learnt to love 
so dearly, you must do so." 

" I have two things more to say," continued Emma, 
whose colour, heightened during her speech, was now 
fading again. *'' Jim here knew nothing whatever of 
this speech I have made you. It was composed by Joe, 
and I agree with every word, ever}'' letter of it; and 
that is all I have to say. Erne Hillyar." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

t 

JAMES burton's STORY: THE HILLYARS AND THE 
BURTONS AMONG THE TOMBS. 

My brother Joe had at one time made a distinct request 
to my father that he should learn the trade, in which 
he was backed up by my mother, for the rather 
inscrutable reason that any trade was better than 
coopering. It was a perfectly undeniable proposition, 
but was somewhat uncalled for, because the question 
with Joe was not between smithwork and cooper- 
work, but between hand-work and head-work — ^whether 
he should become an artizan or a scholar. 

It was that busybody Emma that persuaded him in 
the end, of course : by quietly depreciating me, and 
by flattering Joe's intellect. During the time that the 
matter was in debate, she assumed a pensive air, and 
used to heave little sighs when she looked at Joe, 
and was so misguided once as to dust a chair I had 
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been sitting in. After this I was taken with a sudden 
affection for her, and, having made my face seven 
times dirtier than usual, had embraced her tenderly. 
I also put a cinder in her tea, which brought matters 
to a crisis, for we both burst out laughing ; and I 
called her a stuck-up humbug, which thing she 
acknowledged with graceful humility, and before I 
had time to turn round, had made me promise to add 
my persuasion to hers, and persuade Joe to become 
a scholar. 

I did so, and turned the scale. Joe continued at 
school, first as pupil, and secondly as an underteacher, 
until he was eighteen, at which time it became appa- 
rent to Mr. Faulkner that Joe was giving promise of 
becoming a very first-rate man indeed. 

He expressed this opinion to Mr. Compton, who 
called upon him one day for the purpose of asking 
him his opinion of Joe. A very few days after Mr. 
Compton came to my father, and said that Sir George 
Hillyar begged to take the liberty of advising that 
Mr. Joseph Burton should remain where he was a 
short time longer; after which Sir George "would 
have great pleasure in undertaking to provide employ- 
ment for those extraordinary talents which he appeared 
to be developing." 

"Well," said Joe, with a radiant face; "if this 
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ain't — I mean is not — ^the most ex-ivsL-awdmaxy, I 
ever." 

I said that / never didn't, neither. 

My father whistled, and looked seriously and in- 
quiringly at Mr. Compton. 

^'I don't know why," answered Mr. Compton, just 

as if my father had spoken. " Erne's , I mean," 

continued he, with a stammer, at which Miss Emma 
got as red as fire, "I mean Erne's friend's brother 
there, Eeuben's cousin — Law bless you 1 fifty ways 
of accounting for it. But, as for knowing anything, 
I don't, and what is more, old Morton the keeper 
don't know, and, when he don't know, why, you 
know, who is to?" 

"Certainly, sir," said my father. "So Morton he 
don't know nothink, don't he ? Well ! well !" 

However, this was very good news indeed. We 
should have Joe with us for some time longer, and 
the expectation of the first loss to the family circle 
was lying somewhat heavy on our hearts. And then, 
when he did leave us, it would be with such splendid 
prospects. My mother said it would not in the least 
surprise her to see Joe in a draper's shop of his own 
— which idea was scornfully scouted by the rest of 
us, who had already made him prime minister. In 
the meantime I was very anxious to see Erne and 
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thank him, and to know why Miss Emma should have 
blushed in that way. 

Erne evidently wanted to see me for* some purpose 
also, for he wrote to me to ask me to meet him jtt 
the old place the next Sunday afternoon. 

The "old place" was a bench which stood in front 
of Sir Thomas More's monument, close to the altar rails 
of the old church. We promised that we would all 
come and meet him there. 

It is so long ago since we began to go to the old 
church, on Sunday afternoon in winter, and in the 
evening in summer, that I cannot attempt to fix the 
date. It had grown to be a habit when I was very, 
very young, for I remember that "church" with me, 
used at one time to mean the old church, and that 
I used to consider the attendance on the new St. 
Luke's, in Eobert Street, more as a dissipation, than 
an act of devotion. 

My mother teUs me that she used first to take me 
there about so and so — ^meaning a period when I was 
only about fourteen months old. My mother is a 
little too particular in her dates, and her chronology 
is mainly based on a system of rapidly-recurring 
eras : a system which, I notice, is apt to spread con- 
fusion and dismay among the ladies of the highly 
genteel rank to which we have elevated ourselves. 

VOL. I. R 
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However, to leave mere fractions of time, of no real 
importance, to take care of themselves, she must have 
taken me to the old church almost as soon as my retina 
h§gan to carry images to my brain, for I can remember 
Lord and Lady Dacre, with their dogs at their feet, 
before I can remember being told by Mrs. Quickly, 
that the doctor had been for a walk round the parsley 
bed, and had brought me a little brother from among 
the gooseberry bushes : which was her metaphorical 
way of announcing the fact of my brother Joe's 
birth. 

At first, I remember, that I used to think that all 
the statues were of the nature of Guy Fawkes', and 
were set up there to atone for the sms committed in 
the flesh. From tliis heretical, nay, pagan frame of 
mind I was rescued by learning to read ; and then I 
found that these images and monuments were not set 
up for warning, but for example. I began to discover 
that these people who had died, and had their monu- 
ments set up here, were, by very long odds, the best 
people who ever lived. I was, for a time, puzzled 
about those who had their epitaphs written m Latin, 
I confess. Starting on the basis, that every word in 
every epitaph was strictly true, I soon argued myself 
into the conclusion that the Latin epitaphs were written 
in that language for the sake of sparing the feelings 
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of the survivors ; and that they were the epitaphs of 
people about whom there was something queer, or, 
at all events, something better reserved for the decision 
of the Scholastic few who understood Latin. At a 
very early age I became possessed with the idea that 
when Mrs. Quickly died it would become necessary, 
for the sake of public morality, to write her epitaph 
in Latin. I can't tell you how I came to think so. 
I never for a moment doubted that such an excellent 
and amiable woman would have a very large tomb 
erected to her by a grateful country; but I never 
for a moment doubted that it would become necessary 
to have a Latin inscription on it. 

But conceive how I was astonished by finding, when 
I was a great fellow, that the Latin inscriptions were 
quite as complimentary as the English. Joe translatea 
a lot of them for me. It was quite evident that such 
people as the Chelsea people never lived. So far from 
Latin being used with a view of hiding any little /at^ 
pas of the eminent deceased from the knowledge of 
the ten-pound householders, it appeared that the older 
language had been used, merely because the miserable 
bastard patois, which Shakespeare was forced to use, 
but which Johnson very properly rejected with deci- 
sion, was utterly unfit to express the various virtues 
of these wonderful Chelsea people, of whom, with few 

r2 
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exceptions, no one ever ieard. It used to strike me, 
however, that, among the known or the unknown. 
Sir Thomas More was the most obstinately deter- 
mined that posterity should hear his own account of 
himself. 

My opinion always was, that the monuments which 
were in the best taste, were those of the HiUyars and 
of the Duchess of Northumberland. There are no 
inscriptions on these, with the exception of the family 
names. The members of the family are merely repre- 
sented kneeling one behind the other with their names 
— in the one case above their heads, in the other, on a 
brass beneath. The Dacres, with their dogs at their 
feet, are grand ; but, on the whole, give me the Hillyars, 
kneeling humbly, with nothing to say for themselves. 
Let the Dacres carry their pride and their dogs to the 
grave with them if they see fit; let them take their 
braches, and Jie down to wait for judgment Honest 
John Hillyar will have no dogs, having troubles enough 
beside. He and his family prefer to kneel, with folded 
hands, until the last trump soimd from the East, or 
until Chelsea Church crumble into dust. 

I always loved that monument better than any in 
Chelsea Old Church. 'Tis a good example of a mural 
monument of that time, they say ; but they have never 
seen it on a wild autumn afternoon, when the suji 
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streams in on it from the south-west, lights it up for 
an instant, and then sends one long ray quivering up 
the wall to the roof, and dies. What do they know 
about the monument at such a time as that ? Still less 
do they know of the fancies that a shock-headed, stupid 
blacksmith's boy — two of whose brothers were poets, 
and whose rant he used to hear — used to bmld 
up in his dull brain about it, as he sat year after year 
before it, until the kneeling figures became friends to 
him. 

For I made friends of them in a way. They were 
friends of another world. I found out enough to know 
that they were the images of a gentleman and his 
family who had lived in our big house in Church 
Street three hundred years ago ; and, sitting by habit 
in the seime place, Sunday after Sunday, they became 
to me real and actual persons, who were as familiar to 
me as our neighbours, and yet who were dead and gone 
to heaven or hell three hundred years before — ^people 
who had twenty years' experience of the next world 
to show, where I had one to show of this present life ; 
people who had solved the great difficulty, and who 
could tell me all about it, if they would only turn 
their heads and speak. Yes, these HiUyars became 
real people to me, and I, in a sort of way, loved them. 

I gave them names in my own head. I loved two 
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of them. On the female side I loved the little wee 
child, for whom there was very small room, and who 
was crowded against the pillar, kneeling on the skirts 
of the last of her big sisters. And I loved the big lad 
who knelt directly behind his father ; between the knight 
himself, and the two little brothers, dressed so very 
like blue-coat boys, such quaint little fellows as they 
were. 

I do not think that either Joe or Emma ever cared 
much about this tomb or its effigies. Though we three 
sat there together so very often for several winters, I do 
not think it ever took their attention very much ; and 
I, being a silent lad, never gave loose to my fancies 
about that family monument, even to them. I used 
to find, in the burst of conversation which always 
follows the release of young folks from church, that 
we all three, like most young people, had not attended 
to the sermon at all ; but that our idle fancies, on those 
wild winter afternoons, had rambled away in strangely 
different directions. I always used to sit between the 
two others, upright, with my head nearly against the 
little shield which carries the date, "Anno, 1539." 
Soon after the sermon had begun I used to find that 
Joe's great head was heavy on one shoulder, while 
Emma had laid her cheek quietly against the other, 
and had stolen her hand into mine. And so we three 
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would sit, in a pyramidal group, of which I was the 
centre, dreaming. 

I used to find that Joe would be building fancies of 
the dead who lay around us, of what they had done, 
and of what they might have done, had God allowed 
them to foresee the consequences of their actions ; but 
that Emma had been listening to the rush of the winter 
wind among the tombs outside, and the lapping of the 
winter tide upon the shore — thinking of those who 
were tossed far away upon stormy seas, only less 
pitiless than the iron coast on which they burst in 
their cruel fury. 

I cannot tell how often, or how long, we three sat 
there. But I know that the monument had a new 
interest to me after I made Erne Hillyar's acquaintance, 
and began to realize that the kneeling figures there were 
his ancestors. I tried then to make Erne the living, take 
his place, in my fancy, among the images of his dead 
forefathers and uncles ; but it was a failura He would 
not come in at all. So then I began trying to make 
out which of them he was most like; but he wasn't 
a bit like any one of them. They none of them would 
look round at you with their heads a little on one side, 
and their great blue-black eyes wide open, and their 
lips half-parted, as though to wait for what you were 
going to say. These ancestors of his were but brass 
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after all, and knelt one behind the other looking at 
the backs of one another's heads. Erne would not fit 
in among them by any means. 

But one day, one autumn afternoon, as I sat with 
Emma on one side, and Joe on the other, with my back 
to Sir Thomas More's tomb and my face to Sir John 
Hillyar's, thinking of these things ; I got a chance of 
comparing the living with the dead. For, when the 
sermon was half way through, I heard the little door, 
which opens straight from the windy wharf into the 
quiet chancel, opened stealthily; and, looking round, 
I saw that Erne had come in, and was sending those 
big eyes of his ranging all over the church to look for 
something which was close by all the time. I saw him 
stand close to me, for a minute, moving his noble head 
from side to side as he peered about him, like an emu 
who has wandered into a stockyard ; but, as soon as he 
had swept the horizon, and had brought his eyes to 
range near home, he saw me. And then he smiled, 
and I knew that he had come to find us. 

And after service we walked out together. And the 
sexton let us' into that quiet piece of the churchyard 
which overlooks the river, and we stood there long 
into the twilight, talking together as we leant against 
the low walL Erne stood upon the grave of the poor 
Hillyar girl who had died in our house, as his habit 
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was, talking to me and looking at Emma. The time 
went so quick that it was dark .before we got home ; 
but we all discovered that it was a very capital way 
of having a talk together, and so, without any arrange- 
ment at aU, we found ourselves there again very often. 
Once Emma and I went along with Frank ; but Frank, 
having eaten a dinner for six, went to sleep, and not 
only went to sleep but had the nightmare, in a manner 
scandalously audible to the whole congregation, in the 
first lesson. Emma had to take him out, and, when I 
came out at the end of the service, I found that Erne 
and Emma were together by the river-wall, and no one 
else but Frank. He had seen her coining out, and had 
stayed with her for company. It was very kind of him, 
and I told him so. He called me an old fool. 

The Sunday afternoon on which we were to meet 
Erne was a wild and gusty one, the wind sweeping 
drearily along the shore, and booming and rushing 
among the railings around the tombs. My sister and 
I went alone, and sat on the old bench : but no Erne 
made his appearance, and soon I had ceased to think 
much of him. 

For there came in and sat opposite to me — directly 
under the HiUyar monument — the most beautiful lady 
I had ever seen. She was very young, with a wonder- 
fully delicate complexion, and looked so very fragile. 
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that I found myself wondering what she did abroad 
in such wild weather. She was dressed in light grey 
silk, which gave her a somewhat ghostly air ; and she 
looked slightly worn and anxious, though not enough 
so to interfere with her almost preternatural beauty. 
When I say that I had never seen such a beautiful 
woman as she was, I at once find that I can go farther, 
and say, that I have never since seen any one as 
beautiful as she, by a long interval My wife was 
singularly handsome at one time.* Mrs. Oxton, when 
I first saw her, was certainly beautifuL Lady Hainault, 
my namesake, as I reminded her once, was, and is, 
glorious ; but they none of them could ever have com- 
pared, for an instant, with that young lady in grey silk, 
who came and sat on the bench, under the Hillyar 
monument, opposite my sister and me, on that wild 
autumn afternoon. 

She came in by the little side door which opens from 
the chancel on to the river. She sat down on the 
bench opposite me, beside a poor cracked old sempstress, 
whose devotions were disturbed every five minutes by 
her having to put down her prayer-book and hunt 
spiders ; and old Smith the blind man, who used to say 
his responses in a surly, defiant tone of voice, as if 

* The Hon. Mrs. Burton presents her compliments to the Editor, and 
begs to inform him that this is the first she eyer heard of it. 
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every response was another item in a bill against 
heaven, which had already run too long, and ought 
to have been paid long ago. 

But she sat down in this fantastic company, and 
seemed glad to rest. Mrs. Smith, the pew-opener, the 
blind man's wife, caught sight of a strange sail in the 
ofl&ng, bore down, and would have brought her into 
a pew. But the strange lady said that she was tired, 
and would sit where she was. 

There was a gentleman with her, by-the-bye. A tall 
gentleman, very pale, rather anxious-looking, without 
any hair on his face. He asked her, wasn't she afraid 
of the draught? And she said, "No. Please, please 
dear, let me sit here. I want rest, dear. Do let me 
sit here." And when she said this two ideas came 
into my head. The first was that the beautiful lady 
was, for some reason, afraid of the pale, anxious gen- 
tleman ; and the second was that they were Americans, 
because— although they both spoke perfectly good Eng- 
lish, yet they seemed to have no hesitation about 
speaking out loud in chiich; which they most de- 
cidedly did, and which, as I am informed now, the 
Americans, as a general rule, do not 

No Erne made his appearance. Emma and I sat on 
our accustomed bench, with the beautiful, weary lady 
opposite. • The wind rattled at the old casements, and 
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when the sermon "began a storm of sleet came driving 
along from the westward, and made the atmosphere 
freezing cold. The strange beautiful lady seemed to 
cower omder it, to draw herself together and to draw 
her shawl closer and closer around her, with a look 
almost of terror on her face. The poor liinatic woman, 
who sat beside her, put up her umbrella. The pew- 
opener saw her, and came up and fought her for it, 
with a view to making her put it down again. The 
cracked woman was very resolute, and Mrs. Smith was 
(as I think) unnecessarily violent, and between them 
they drove one of the points of the umbrella into 
Smith's eye ; which, as Smith was blind already, didn't 
matter much, but which caused him a deal of pain, and 
ended in shovings and recriminations between Mrs. 
Smith and the cracked woman. And the beautiful 
lady, in the middle of it all, finding no rest anywhere, 
came across wearily and feebly and sat beside Emma. 
She did not faint or make any scene; but when I 
looked round soon after I saw her head on Emma's 
shoulder, and Emma's arm round her waist She 
was very poorly, but the pale gentleman did not 
see it. 

After service she took his arm, and while the people 
were crowding out of church I kept near them. I heard 
her say — 
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" I cannot stay to look at the monument to-day, dear ; 
1 am very tired." 

"WeU," said the gentleman, "the carriage won't be 
long. I told them to meet us here." 

She stood actually cowering in the cold blast which 
swept off the river rpund the corner of the church. 
She crouched shuddering close to the pale man, and 
said — 

" What a dreadful country, love. Is it always like 
this in England? I shall die here I am afraid, and 
never see Aggy any more, and poor James will be 
so sorry. But I am quite brave and resolute, Greorge. 
T would not change my lot with any woman," she 
continued rather more hastily ; " only there is no sun 
here, and it is so very dark and ugly." 

I was glad to hear him speak kindly to her and 
soothe her, for I could not help fancying that she 
would have been glad of a gentler companion. But 
I had little time to think of this, for Erne, coming 
quickly out of the open gate of the churchyard, came 
up to them and said— 

" Mr. George HiUyar, I think ? " 

George HUlyar bowed politely, and said, " Yes." 

" We ought to know one another," said Erne, laughing ; 
" in fact, I am your brother Ema" 

I did not like the look of George HiUyar's face at 
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all; he had an ugly scowl handy for any one who 
might require it, I could see. But Erne was attracted 
suddenly by his sister-in-law's beauty, and so he nevei- 
saw it ; by the time he looked into his brother's face 
again the scowl had passed away, and there was a look 
of pleased admiration instead. Poor Mrs. Hillyar 
seemed to brighten up at the sight of Erne. They 
stood talking together affectionately for a few minutes, 
and then the George Hillyars drove away, and left 
Erne and me standing together in the churchyard. 

*'What a handsome rfi^ifiri^w-looking fellow," said 
Erne. " I know I shall like him." 

I hoped their liking might be mutual, but had strong 
doubts on the point. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



HOMEWARD BOUND. 



Secretary Oxton was a wise and clever fellow, but lie 
was liable to err, like the rest of us. Secretary Oxton 
was an affectionate, good-hearted, honourable man, a 
gentleman at all points, save one. He was clever and 
ambitious, and in the grand fight he had fought against 
the world, in the steady pluckily-fought battle, the 
object of which was to place him, a younger son, in a 
position equal to that of his elder brother, to found a 
new and wealthy branch of the Oxton family, he had 
contracted a certain fault, from which his elder brother, 
probably from the absence of temptation, was free. 

He had seen that wealth was the key to that position. 
He had seen early in the struggle, that a fool with 
wealth was often of more influence than a wise man 
without it. And so he had won wealth as a means to 
the end of power. But the gold had left a little of its 
dross upon him, and now he was apt to overvalue it. 
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Acting on this error, he had put before him, as a great 
end, with r^ard to (Jeorge and Grertr Hillyar; that 
George shotdd go to England and win back his father's 
faTonr. TTi-^ wife, good and cleTer as she was, was only, 
after all, a mirror to reflect her hnsband's stronger will ; 
conseqnently there was no one to warn him of the folly 
he was committing, when he nrged George so strongly 
to go to England — no one to tell him of the danger of 
allowing snch a wild fierce hawk as George to get out 
of the range of his own influence ; of the terrible peril 
he incnrred on behalf of his beloved (Jerty, by sending 
him far away from the gentle home atmosphere, which 
had begun to do its work upon him so very well, and 
throwing him headlong among his old temptations, with 
no better guide than a silly little feiry of a wife. 

He could not see all this in his blindness. He did 
calculate on the amount of good which had been wrought 
in George's character by his wife's gentle influence and 
lus own manly counseL He was blinded by the money 
question. He did not see that it would be better for 
Gert/s sake, and for all their sakes, to keep Sir George 
HiQyar near him with two thousand a year, a busy, 
happy man, than to have him living in England without 
control, amongst all his old temptations. He could not 
bear the idea of that odd eight or nine thousand a year 
going out of the family. He had worked at money- 
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getting so long that that consideration outweighed, nay, 
obscured every other. 

And so he encouraged George to go to England. 
And, when the last grand forest cape was passed, and 
they were rushing on towards Cape Horn before the west 
wind, and the dear peaceful old land had died away on 
the horizon, and was as something which had never 
been ; and when Gerty got penitent, and sea-sick, and 
tearful, and frightened, and yellow in the face, and every^ 
thing but cross — ^then all the good influences of James and 
Agnes Oxton were needed, but they were not at hand ; 
and such mischief was done as would have made the 
Secretary curse his own foUy if he could have seen it. 
And there was no one to stay the course of this mischief, 
but tearful siUy sea-sick Gerty* 

Poor little child of the sun ! Poor little bush princess ! 
brought up without a thought or a care on the warm 
hill-side at NevUle's Gap, in the quiet house which stood 
half-way up the mountain, with a thousand feet of 
feathering woodland behind, and fifty miles of forest 
and plain before and below. Brought up in a quiet 
luxurious home, among birds and flowers and pet dogs ; 
a poor little body, the cares in whose life were the 
arrivals of the pianoforte-tuner on his broken-kneed 
grey, supposed to be five hundred years old ; who had 
never met with but two adventures in her life before 

V0L.L S 
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marriage, the first of which (a veiy terrible one, which 
we shall speak of in its place) she could barely remem- 
ber ; and the second when James and Aggy carried her 
off in a steamer to Sydney,. and Aggy chaperoned her to 
the great ball at Government House ; and she had 
wondered wby the people stared at her so when she 
walked up the room following in Aggy's wake, as she 
sailed stately on before her towards the Presence, until 
she was told next morning that James had won 500?. 
on her beauty: for that Lady Gipps had pronounced 
her to be more beautiful than young Mrs. Buckley nee 
Brentwood, .of Garoopna, in Gippsland. 

But here was a change. This low sweeping grey sky, 
and the wild heaving cold grey sea : and then the horrible 
cliffs of bitter floating ice, at whose base the hungry sea 
leaped and slid up, gnawing caverns and crannies ; yet 
pitifully smoothing away, with their ceaseless wash, a 
glacis, to which the finger of no drowning man might 
hope to clutch that he might prolong his misery. The 
«un seemed gone for ever, and as they made each degree 
of Southing, Gerty got more shivering and more tearful, 
and seemed to shrink more and more into her wrappers 
and cloaks. 

But all this had a veiy difierent efiect on Mrs. Nalder. 
On that magnificent American woman it had a bracing 
effect ; it put new roses into her face, and made her 
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stand firmer on her marine continuations — had I been 
speaking about an English duchess I should have said 
her sea legs. She wasn't sick, not she ; but N'alder was, 
and so it fell to George's lot to squire Mrs. Nalder, an 
employment he found to be so charming that he devoted 
himself to it. Mrs. N'alder got very fond of George, and 
told her husband so ; whereupon Mr. Nalder replied that 
he was uncommon glad she had found some one to 
gallivant her round, for that he was darned if he rose 
out of that under forty soutL And, when forty south 
came, and Gerty made her appearance on deck with 
Mrs. Nalder, she found that dreadful Yankee woman 
calling George about here and there, as if he belonged to 
her. Gerty got instantly jealous, although Mrs. N'alder 
was kind and gentle to her, and would have been a sister 
to her. Gerty repulsed her. Mrs. Nalder wondered 
why. The idea of anybody being sufficiently insane to 
be jealous of her never entered into her honest head. 
She asked her husband, who didn'j? know, but said that 

* 

OstreUyan geUs were, as a jennle rule, whimsical young 
cusses. 

No. Gerty would have nothing to do with the kind- 
hearted American woman, for she was bitterly jealous 
of her. And Mr. Nalder frightened her, that honest 
tradesman, with his way of prefacing half his remarks 
by saying " Je-hoshaphat," which scared her out of her 

s 2 
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wits, for she thought he was going to say something 
worse. His way of thwacking down his right or lefl 
bower at Eucre, his calling the trump card the Deckhead, 
his way of eating with his knife, and his reckless noisy 
honhommte, were all alike, I am sorry to say, disgusting 
to her ; nothing he could do was right ; and, after all, 
Nalder was a good fellow. George got angry with her 
about her treatment of these people, and scolded her ; 
and he could not scold by halves ; he terrified her so 
that he saw he must never do it again. He put a strong 
restraint on himself ; to do the man justice, he did that ; 
and was as tender and gentle with her as he could be 
for a time. But his features had been too much accus- 
tomed to reflect violent passion to make it possible for 
him to act his part at all times. Her dull fearful 
submission irritated him, and there came times when 
that irritation, unexpressed in words and actions, would 
show itself too faithfully in his face ; and so that look 
of pitiable terror which had come into Gert/s great 
eyes the first time he had sworn at her ; that restless 
shifting of the pupil from side to side, accompanied by 
a spasmodic quivering of the eyelids, never, never wholly 
passed away any more. " That he could have cursed 
her ! That he could have snarled at her, and cursed 
Jier ! It was too horrible. Could James have been 
right? And Neville's Gap so many thousand miles 
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away, and getting further with every bound of the 
shipl" 

George saw all thig, and it made him mad. He found 
out now that he had got a great deal fonder of beautiful 
Mrs. Nalder than he had any right to be ; and after a 
week's penitential attention to Grerty, he went over to 
Mrs. N'alder, and begun the petit soin business with 
her once more. But, unluckily for him, Mrs. Nalder 
had found him out. Greorge, poor fool, thought that the 
American woman's coolness towards him arose from 
jealousy at his having returned to Gerty. He found his 
mistake. The brave Illinois woman met him with a 
storm of indignation, and rated him about his treatment 
of his wife. She had no tact, or she would not have 
done so, for she only made matters worsa 

Of aUthe foolish things which James Oxton ever did, 
this was the worst : sending these two out of the range 
of his own and his wife's influence. 

Gerty revived a little in the tropics. The sun 
warmed her into something like her old sel£ But all 
Mrs. N'alder's kindness failed to win her over. She 
suspected her and was jealous of her ; and, besides, the 
great handsome woman of the Western prairies was 
offensive to the poor little robin of a creature. She was 
coarse and loud, and her hands were large, and she was 
so strong. She couldn't even make Gerty comfortable 
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on a bencli without hurting her. And, besides, Gerty 
could see through all this affected attention which she 
showed her. Gerty, like most silly women, thought 
herself vastly clever. Mrs. Nalder was a most artful 
and dangerous woman. AU this assumed affection 
might blind her poor husband, but could never bUnd 
her. 

But the good ship rolled and blundered on, until it 
grew to be forty north, instead of forty south, and the 
sunny belt was passed once more, and Gterty began to 
pine and droop again. George would land at Dover ; 
and he landed in a steamer which came alongside. 
And the last of the old ship was this — ^that all the crew 
and the passengers stood round looking at her. And 
Mrs. Nalder came up and kissed her, and said, very 
quietly, " My dear, we may never meet again, but, when 
we do, you will know me better than you do now." 
Then Gerty broke into tears, and asked Mrs. Nalder to 
forgive her, and Mrs. Nalder, that coarse and vulgar 
person, called her a darling little sunbeam, and wept 
too, after the Chicago style (and when they do things 
at Chicago, mind you, they do 'em with a will). Then 
Gerty was on the deck of the little steamer, and, while 
she was wondering through her tears why the sides of 
the ship looked so very high, there came from the deck 
a sound like a number of glass bells ringing together 
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and ceasing at once ; then the sound came again, louder 
and clearer; and as it came the third time, George 
raised her arm, and said — " Wave your handkerchief, 
Gerty ; quick, don't you hear them cheering you V 

And, directly afterwards, they stood on the slippery, 
slimy boards of the pier at Dover, on the dull English 
winter day ; and she looked round at the chalk cliffs, 
whose crests were shrouded in mist, and at the muddy 
street, and the dark coloured houses, and she said, " Oh, 
deaf, dear me. Is this, this England, George ? What 
a nasty, cold, ugly, dirty place it is." 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 



gerty's fikst innings. 



A VEEY few days before Sir George Hillyar received 
the note which told him of his son's arrival in England, 
he happened to be out shooting alone, and his keeper 
saw that he was very anxious and absent, and shot 
very badly indeed. He conceived that it was Sir 
George's anxiety about his son's arrival, and thought 
little about it ; but, as the day went on, it became 
evident that Sir George wanted to broach some subject, 
and had a hesitation in doing so. 

At last he said — "What state are the boats in, 
Morton ? " 

" They are in very good repair, Sir George." 
" I think I shall have them painted." 
" They were painted last week. Sir George." 
" I shall get new oars for them, I fancy." 
" The new oars, which you ordered while staying at 
Kew, came home last Thursday, Sir George." 
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" H'm. Hey. Then there is no work for a waterman 
about the lake, is there ? " 

" None whatever, Sir George." 

" Morton, you are a fool. If I had not more tact than 
you I would hang myself before I went to bed." 

"Yes, Sir George." 

" Send for the young waterman that we had at Kew, 
and find him some work about the boats for a few days." 

'' Yes, Sir George." 

" You know whom I mean ?" 

"Ifo, SirGeoige." 

" Then why the devil did you say you did ? " 

" I did not, Sir George." 

" Then you contradict me ? " 

" I hope I know my place better^ Sir George. But I 
never did say I knew who you mean, for I don't ; in 
consequence I couldn't have said I did. Maark ! caawk ! 
Awd drat this jawing in cover. Sir George 1 Do hold 
your tongue till we're out on the heth agin. How 
often am I to tell you on it ? " 

At the next pause in the sport old Morton said, " Now, 
Sir George, what do you want done ? " 

" I want that young man, Eeuben Burton, whom we 
had at Kew, fetched over. I want you to make an 
excuse for his coming to mend the boats. That's 'what 
I want." 
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"Then why couldn't yon have said so at once?" said 
old Morton to his face. 

" Because I didn't choose. If you get so impudent, 
Morton, I shall be seriously angry with you." 

" Ah ! I'U chance all that," said Morton to himself ; 
" you're easy enough managed by those as knows you. 
I wonder why he has taken such a fancy to this young 
scamp. I wonder if he knows he is Sam Burton's son. 
I suspect he do." 

But old Morton said nothing more, and Eeuben was 
sent for to Stanlake. 

Sir George was going out shooting again when Eeuben 
came. The old butler told him that the young water- 
man was come, and Sir George told him that he must 
wait ; but, when Sir George came out, he had got a 
smile on his face ready to meet the merry young rascal 
who had amused him so much, 

** Hallo I you fellow," he began, laughing ; but he 
stopped suddenly, for the moment he looked at Eeuben 
Burton he saw that there was a great change in him. 
Eeuben had lost all his old vivacity, and had a painfully 
worn, eager look on his face. 

" Why, how the lad is changed ! " eaid Sir George. 
*' You have been falling in love, you young monkey. 
Go and see to those boats, and put them in order." 

Eeuben Went wearily to work ; there was really 
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nothing to do. Sir George merely had him over to 
gratify a fancy for seeing him again. . tt may have been 
that he was disappointed in finding the merry slangy 
lad he had got to like, looking so old and anxious, or it 
may have been that his nervous anxiety for the approach- 
ing interview with his son put Reuben out of his head ; 
but, however it was. Sir George never went near Reuben 
after the first time he had looked at him, and had seen 
the change in him. No one will ever know now what 
was working in Sir George's heart towards Reuben 
Burton, The absence of all inquiries on his part as to 
who Reuben was, decidedly favours James Burton the 
elder's notion, that Sir George guessed he was the son 
of Samuel Burton, and that he did ^ot, having conceived 
a strange affection for the lad, wish to push his inquiries 
too far. Was it this ? Or was it merely an old man's 
fancy ? But even now, when he seemed to have passed 
tiie lad by himself, he made Erne go and see him 
every morning. 

" Erne," he said, " that boy is in trouble. In secret 
trouble. Find his secret out, my child, and let us help 
him." 

But kind and gentle Erne couldn't do that Reuben 
went as far as telling him that he was in trouble ; but 
also told him that he could say nothing more, for the 
sake of others. 
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" I say, old Eube,** said Erne, as he sat lolling against 
the side of a boat which Reuben was mending, " I have 
found out the whole of the business from beginning to 
end." 

" Have you, sir ?" said Reuben with a ghost of a smile. 
" I am glad of it." 

*' You have been getting into bad company," said Erne. 

*' Very bad," said Reuben. 

" And you are innocent yourseK ? " 

" Yes," said Reuben. " Come. I couldn't say as much 
to every one, Master Erne ; but I know, when I say a 
thing to you, that it won't go any further. Therefore I 
confide this to your honour, for if you betray me I am 
lost. I am innocent." 

Erne laughed. *'That is something like your old 
familiar nonsense, Reuben. TeU me all about it." 

" It would be awkward for you if I did, sir." 

" Well ! well ! " said Erne. " I believe in you^ anyway. 
I say, does Emma know about it ? " 

" God bless you, no," said Reubeuv " Don't teU. her 
nothing, for God's sake. Master Erne." 

"You haven't told me anything, Reuben ; so how 
could I teU her ? " 

" I mean, don't let her know that Sir George noticed 
how I was altered. I should like her to think the best 
of me to the last. If trouble comes, the bitterest part 
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of it will be the being disgraced before her. Don't say 
anything to her" 

Why should I be likely to ? '' said Erne. 
Why/' said Eeuben, "I mean, when you and she 
was sitting together all alone, courting, that you might 
say this and that, and not put me in the best light. 
Lord love you, master, I know all about that courting 
business. When the arm is round the waist, the tongue 
won't keep between the teeth." 

"But I am not courting Emma," said Erne. "At 
least—" 

"At least or at most, master, you love the ground 
she walks on. Never mind what your opinion about 
your own state of mind is. Only be honourable to her. 
And, when the great smash comes, keep them in mind 
of me." 

" Keep who in mind?" said Erne. 

"Jim and Emma, Help 'em to remember me, I 
should be glad to think that you three thought of me 
while I was there.** 

"While you are where?" said Erne, in a very low 
voice. 

" In Coldbath Fields, master," said Eeuben. " Now 
you've got it." 

One need not say that Erne was distressed by the 
way in which Eeuben spoke of himsel£ He was very 
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sorry for Eeuben, and was prepared to do anytliing for 
him; but — 

He was eighteen, and Eeuben had accused him of 
his first love. Poor Eeuben, by a few wild words, had 
let a flood of light in on to this boy's heart. Beuben 
was the first who had told him that he was in lova 
One has, in chemistry, seen a glass jar fiill of crystal 
clear liquid, clear as water, yet so saturated with some 
salt that the touch of any clumsy hand will send the 
spiculae quivering through it in every direction, and 
prove to the sense of sight that the salt, but half be- 
lieved in before, is there in overpowering quantities. 
So Eeuben's words crystallized Erne's love; ancj he 
denied it to himseK no longer. And in this great gush, 
of unutterable happiness poor Eeuben's trouble and dis- 
grace were only a mere incident — a tragical incident, 
which would be a new bond in their love. 

So Erne, leaving poor Eeuben tinkering at the boats, 
walked on air. He had determined, as he walked 
through the wood, that the first thing he would do 
would be to go off to Chelsea — ^to get Jim Burton, the 
blacksmith's eldest son (with whom you have already 
some acquaintance), and to tell him all about it ; when, 
walking through the wood, he met his father. 

"Have you been to see that young waterman. Erne?" 
said his father. 
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" I have," said Erne. " We ought to be kind to that 
fellow, dad. He is in trouble, and is innocent." 

" I think he is," said Sir George. " I have a great fancy 
for that fellow. I know what is the matter with him." 

" Do you ?" said Erne. " I don't" 

" Why, it's about this Eliza Burton," said Sir George, 
looking straight at him ; " that's what is the matter." 

" You don't happen to mean Emma Burton, do you ?" 
said Erne. 

" Emma or Eliza, or something of that sort," said Sir 
George. " He is in love with her, and she is playing 
the fool with some one else." 

" He is not in love with her, and she has been play- 
ing the fool with nobody," said Erne. 

" So you think," said Sir George ; " I, however, 
happen to know the world, and, from the familiarities 
which you have confessed to me, as passing between 
this girl and yourself, I am of a differeiit opinion. I 
have allowed you to choose what company you wished 
for above a year ; I have been rewarded by your full 
confidence, and, from what you told me about this girl, 1 
believe her to be an artful and dangerous young minx." 

"Don't talk in that light way about your future 
daughter-in-law ; I am going to marry that girl. I am 
eighteen, and in three years I shall marry her." 

" How dare you talk such nonsense ? Suppose, sir. 
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that I was to alter 1 mean, to stop your allowance, 

sir, hey?'' 

" Then the most gentlemanly plan would be to give 
me notice. Her father wiU teach me his trade." 

" You are impertinent, undutiful, and what is worse, 
a fool '' 

"And all that sort of thing," said Erne. "Having 
fired your broadside of five-and-forty sixty-eight poun- 
ders, perhaps you will let off your big swivel gun on 
deck. I tell you I am going to marry Emma Burton." 

"You know, you undutiful and wicked boy, all the 
consequences of a m&alliance ** 

"That's the big gun, hey?" said Erne. "Why, yes ; 
your m&alliance with my mother having been dinned 
into my ears ever since I was five, as the happiest match 
ever made, I do know ; you have put your foot in it 
there. A blacksmith's daughter is as good as a game- 
keeper's, any day.*' 

" Her relations, sir ! Her relations 1 " 

" My Uncle Ben, sir ! My Uncle Ben ! " 

Old Compton the lawyer had warned Erne, on one 
previous occasion, against what he called "hard hitting." 
But Erne, as Eeuben would have said, could never keep 
his tongue between hiS teeth. His Uncle Ben was a 
very sore subject. His Uncle Ben had not borne the 
rise in circumstances consequent on his sister becoming 
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Lady Hillyar with that equanimity which is the charac- 
teristic of great minds. The instant he heard of the 
honour in store for him, he got drunk, and had remained 
so, with sKght lucid intervals ever since — a period of 
eighteen years. Having the constitution of a horse, 
and the temper of his sister, he had survived hitherto, 
and was quoted from one doctor to another as the most 
remarkable instance ever known of the habitual use of 
stimulants. They used to give clinical lectures on him, 
and at last made him uncommonly proud of his per- 
formances. Such, combined with a facility for incurring 
personal liabilities, which was by no means impaired by 
his intemperate habits, were some of the characteristics 
of Uncle Ben, now triumphantly thrown in Sir George's 
face by Erne. 

He was very angry. He said that such an aUusioi^ 
as that, on Erne's part, revealed to him an abyss 
of moral squalor beneath the surface, which he was not 
prepared for, in the case of one so young. 

" Now, mark me, sir. Once for aU. I do not oppose 
your fancy for this girL I encourage it. You distinctly 
understand that once for alL Your brother dines here 
to-day." 

" So I hear," said Erne, seeing that it would not do 
to go on with any more nonsense. 

"I hope sincerely that you and your brother will 

VOL. I. T 
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remain friends. I do not purpose your seeing much of 
him. His wife has, I hear, some claims to beauty." 

"She is the sweetest little rosebud you ever saw in 
your life." 

" Where have you seen her ? I know you didn't go 
to seek them, because you promised me you would 
not." 

** I did not, indeed. I guessed who they were from a 
few words they said in church, and, as I came out, I 
introduced myselt" 

"Where were you ? At what church ? 

" At the old church, Chelsea." 

" What a singular thing. Is Compton come ? " 

It was with intense eagerness that Mr. Compton, 
knowing what he knew, watched the face of father and 
son, when they met after so many years estrangement. 
He knew perfectly how much, how very much, each of 
them had to forgive the other ; and he knew, moreover, 
that neither of them had the least intention of forgive- 
ness. He guessed that George had come over to try to 
win back his father's good graces with the assistance of 
his wife ; but he knew far too much to hope anything 
from her assistance. One thing he knew, which others 
only guessed, that Sir George Hillyar had made a will, 
leaving Erne eight thousand a year. This was the paper, 
which (if your memory will carry you Ijack) he had 
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exhibited such an anxiety to take to his office, but which 
Sir George insisted on keeping in his old escritoire. 

He was in the library, and Sir George was out, when 
he heard them drive up. He knew that there was no V 
one to receive them, and saw from that that their re- f 
ception was to be formal He did not hurry at his \ 
dressing, for he was in some smaU hopes -that George ^^^^^ 
and his wife might have a short time, were it only a 
ininute, together alone with Sir George, and that either 
of them might show some gleam of affection towards 
the other, which might bring on a better state of thj(hgs 
than that cold, cruel course of formality whioU 
George had evidently planned. k ^ 

"It will be a bad job for Erne, possiWy, r^wut&^Xj 
old man. " But my young friend must take his chance. 
I won't stand between father and son, eve^ for him." 

When he came into the drawing-room/ he found Erne 
and his father dressed and waiting. Tj^y were standing 
together at the very end of the tjlird drawing-room, 
before the fire, and Sir George 3^as talking to Erne 
about one of the horses. Wly^n he joiaed them, a 
question was put to him on the^ subject ; and they went 
on discussing it. There wa^ not the smallest sign of 
anxiety or haste about Sir JQeorge's manner. 

He had not been talking with Erne many minutes, 
when the door by whichf he had entered, which was at 
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the very farthest end of the three rooms, was opened 
again ; and Mr. and Mrs. George Hilly ar came in, and 
began making their way through the vast archipelago of 
grand furniture which lay between the opposing parties. 
Sir George took out his watch, clicked it open, and told 
Erne to ring the bell and order dinner. 

The three rooms were weU lighted up, and, great as the 
distance was, old Compton saw in one instant that Mrs. 
George was very beautiful. And, as she came steadily 
and quietly towards them, dressed in a cloud of white, 
he Saw at every step she took that she was more beau- 
tiful «tiU — ^the most beautiful woman he had ever seen. 

Sir Qeorge trod three steps forward, and said, " How 
d'ye do, George ? I am glad to see you. And how do 
y(yuj do, my dear daughter-in-law ? I am afraid you 
must find thLs country very cold after Australia." 

Old Compton watched the father and the son as their 
eyes met. Neither of them moved a muscle. George was 
very distingmAookmg ; there was no doubt about that. 
Nay, more, he was in a way very handsome. His features 
had not lost their regularity, in spite of all his dissipation. 
" He is wonderfully tru^^-bred," thought old Compton. 
" Half wild-cat like his \piother, and half bull-terrier 
like his father. His chanceNain^t worth twopence. The 
will in the escritoire is the wtflL No new job for me.'* 

The old man was right. Th^re was no mistake about 
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George's paternity to any such close observer as old 
Compton, though a stranger might have thought that 
there was no resemblance between them — ^no lesem- 
blance whatever between the thickset figure, the sleek 
bullet-shaped grey-head, the square gladiator features, 
and the clear brown-red complexion of Sir George ; and 
the slender lithe frame, the more refined face and the 
pale complexion of his son. In these respects there 
was no resemblance ; George's physique was that of 
his wUd, fierce gipsy-looking mother. But he had, in 
common with his father, a queer contemptuous trick of 
eye and mouth, which showed a close observer whose 
son he was, in a moment. Old Compton saw it in both 
their faces, when their eyes met. If you had told him 
that those eager, fierce women, through the very force of 
their nature, as a rule reproduced some eighty per cent, 
of their own characteristics in their sons ; but that a quiet 
and gentle wife woidd sometimes produce an almost 
actual facsimile of the father ; in this case the old man 
would have rather pooh-poohed you. But, once begin 
to talk to the old lawyer about the breeding of race- 
horses, a matter he was well up in, and he would soon 
have showed you that trainers and studgrooms now and 
then made fortunes by following, among horses, rules of 
breeding practically treated as being ridiculous among 
human beings. 
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Mrs. George Hillyar, in reply to her father-in-law, 
said that she did find it oold. That she liked getting 
near the fire best, for it warmed her. And then she 
asked Sir George whether he hadn't got a glasshouse 
fall of flowers in full bloom, and whether he would show 
them to her to-morrow. 

Her powers of conversation were not large, evidently. 
Gteorge was veiy angry at what he was pleased to call 
to himself her hopeless silliness. Yet the highest tact 
could not have done more, for Sir George, as he took 
her into dinner, said, 

" I am afraid you are an innocent little babe in the 
wood, Gertruda" 

*' Yes," she said, '* and I am so terribly a&aid of you. 
Don't scold me. I am not near so silly when I am not 
scolded.'* 

" My poor little redbreast," said Sir Cteorge. " Who 
do you think would be likely to scold you ? You may 
depend on it that I will not. You must trust me and 
get fond of me, my child. George, will you take the 
end of the table, if you don't mind sitting with your 
back to the fire. Get Mr. Hillyar a screen, Simpson. 
Toull be hotter than you were in Australia, George. 
Tou are sure you don't mind." 

Gteorge, who didn't want for a certain tmregulated 
sort of humour, looked at his father, and said quietly, 
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"that lie had not found himself in so comfortable a 

position for many a year;" which made the old man 

laugh not ill-humouredly. 

Old Compton talked loudly to Erne and George, and 

raised a wall of sound before Gerty and Sir George. 

He was anxious for her to see wliat she could do ; he 

was all for fair play. Erne saw what he wanted, and 

nobly assisted him, so that the other two were perfectly 

isolated. Gerty had some dim idea that she was to 

make herself agreeable to her father-in-law, and she 
began her little game. As thus — 

"I don't think you at all odious now. I am sure, 

if they all of them saw more of you, they would not call 

you an odious tyrant." 

"I am sure they wouldn't," said Sir George, who 

though he might be cruel and unjust to his son, was 

so much of a gentleman that he was in a state of 

chivalrous terror lest he should lead the beautiful little 

idiot into committing any one. He said — 

"Do you think you shall like England, my love 1" 

"I don't like it now," said Gerty. ''I always want 

to be near the fire. When I get cold I cry, and that 

makes George cross." 

" You wiU like it better in the summer, my love." 

"I don't know whether we shall be here in the 

summer or not. Aggy said it would be no use for 
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George to stay dawdling here, away from his work, if 
you weren't going to do something for him, or, at all 
events, to define his prospects. Therefore, I suppose, 
as soon as I am confined, and well enough to move, we 
shall go back again, unless you do something decided 
for us. George says you will see him hanged first ; but 
I don't think that. I don't think so badly of you as I 
did. Are these pink cups ice-cream ? I wonder 
whether I dare eat some. I have never seen iced 
cream before in my life. Perhaps I had better not ; it 
might make me cry." 

And so she went on, twittering like one of her own 
zebra parrakeets. But, in spite of her utter simplicity. 
Sir George did what every one else, young or old, rich 
or poor, did, who came near her ; that is to say, he fell 
in love with her. 

The other three got on amazingly weU. Erne was as 
difficult to resist in his way as Gerty in hers. They 
were to go shooting on the morrow, and George, with 
the assistance of the other two, was refreshing his 
memory on the localities. They got on very well 
indeed, and George became quite affectionate with Erne. 
They had been talking about a certain larch belt, as 
containing game, and old Compton had said — 

" Confound the game. If you wUl take my advice, 
Mr. Hillyar, you will have it down, and let the sun in." 
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" Then I am to have Stanlake, at all events/' thought 
George, ilushing. " There is two thousand a year any- 
way." 

So the George HiUyars stayed at Stanlake, and Erne 
and George shot and hunted, and played billiards 
together, and Gerty sat crouched over the fire, and saw 
the sunny woods and crags of Neville's Gap among the 
burning coals. And day by day George saw Erne 
petted, caressed, and consulted, while he himself was 
treated with a calm politeness which was infinitely 
exasperating. Each day he began to see more clearly 
that a very large portion of the property was lost to 
him, and every day, alas ! his dislike and jealousy 
towards Erne grew stronger and stronger. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

JAMES burton's STORY : JAMES AND HIS SISTER 

FALL OUT. 

Sir George Hillyar sent for Eeuben to go to Stanlake 
and see after some waterman's work. And I was very 
glad of it ; for anything, I argued, which took Eeuben 
away from the bad company with which he seemed 
to be so suddenly and mysteriously involved, must 
be for the better. 

He came down, as he went, to leave the key of his 
room with my father. Erne had come over to see us : 
to see Emma, indeed ; (I began to see that much,) and 
was talking with her in the window. They turned and 
came towards us again when Eeuben came in, and so 
we four were together once more, for the last time for 
a long while. 

Eeuben came whistling in, nodded a good-bye to 
all of us, and said to Erne, " I shall see you to-morrow, 
sir, I daresay," and sauntered out. 
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" Say a kind word to liim for us," said Emma ; 
" go to liim sometimes at Stanlake, and cheer him np 
a little. He can't reward you for any kindness, but 
I will answer for him that he is grateful." 

Erne promised, and very shortly after Joe came 
clumping in, all radiant. 

"Jim," he said, "Jim! Here, such a jolly lark on. 
I mean," he said, getting rather red, and looking at 
Erne, laughing, "that I anticipated considerable en- 
tertainment." 

"What's up?" I asked, simply; for it was no use 
trying to get fine words out of rne at that time, without 
considerable preparation. 

" Why," he said, " they are going to have the Harvest 
Home at the Victoria to-night, with Wright and 0. 
Smith from the Adelphi. Come on, let's go." 

" Of course," I said ; for we should no more have 
thought of missing such a dainty treat as that in 
those times than of losing our dinner. "But we had 
better go early. We had a terrible fight for a place 
last time, remember, and you lost all your oranges, 
and a cotton handkerchief worth three halfpence, 
and that sort of thing makes the amusement come 
dear." 

" I say," said Erne, suddenly ; " 111 tell you what ; 
ril go, I've never been to the play in my life." 
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Joe and I were deKghted at the idea. "But," I 
said, "yeu can't come dressed like that; you'd have 
to fight in a minute." 

''Lend me some of your clothes and a cap," said 
Erne. "This is the greatest lark I ever knew. What 
do you think, Emma ; hey ? " 

'* I was wondering what Sir George would say if he 
knew where you were going, and how ! " 

" There is no need he should," said Erne. 

"I should have thought there was," she replied, 
quietly. " Pray don't do anything so insane." 

" There can't be any harm in it," said Erne. 

"I should have said," replied Emma, "that there 
was the very greatest harm in a young gentleman 
dressing himself like a blacksmith, and going to the 
gallery of the Victoria Theatre. I confess / should 
think so. More particularly when that young gentle- 
man has been so generously trusted by his father to 
associate with people so far below him in rank. I 
don't know why that gentleman's father has shown 
such blind trust in him. It may be because he 
has such full and perfect confidence in him, or it 
may be that his great love for him has made him 
foolish. Whichever way it is, for that young gentle- 
man to abuse his father's confidence so utterly as to 
go masquerading in a dress which he has no right to 
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wear, in the lowest parts of the town, with two 
common lads, is a degree of meanness which I don't 
expect at all/' 

As she said this I saw Joe's magnificent^ Byron- 
like head turned in anger upon her, and I saw a wild, 
indignant flush rise upon his face, and go reddening 
up to the roots of his close, curling hair; I saw it 
rise, and then I saw it die away, as Joe limped towards 
her, and kissed her. Whether she had seen it, or not, 
it was hard to say, but she had guessed it would be 
there : she put her arm round his neck, and then 
drew his face against hers, saying, 

" Ask my brother Joe,, here, what he thinks." 

"He thinks as you do, and so do I," said Erne, 
quietly. " If you were always by me I should never 
do wrong." 

"Ask Jim what he thinks about it," said Emma, 
laughing. " Ask that great stupid, dear old Jim, how 
he would like to see his noble hero, with a greasy old 
cap on, sucking oranges in the gallery of the theatre 
in the New Cut. Look how he stands there, like a 
stupid old ox. But I know who is the best of us four, 
nevertheless." 

The " stupid old ox — " that is to say, the Honourable 
James Burton, who is now addressing you — ^had thrown 
his leather apron over his left shoulder, and was 
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scratching his head. I am afraid I did look very like 
a stupid ox. But think that, if you had taken the 
cobwebs out of my brain, and wound them off on a 
card, you would have found that I was making a feeble 
effort to try to think that my brother and sister were 
two rather heroic and noble persons. After all, I only 
fancy that I remember that I was trying to think that 
I thought so. I am no fool, but that fierce flush on 
Joe's face had confused and frightened me. I saw very 
great danger. I had not seen that look there for a 
long time. 

Erne gave up his project, and soon went away in the 
best of humours ; Joe went to his school ; and I was 
left alone with Emma. 

Though I stiU had my apron over my shoulder, and 
might, for all I can remember, have still been scratch- 
ing my head, still all the cobwebs in my brain were 
drawn out into one strong thread, stronger than silk, 
and I knew what to say and what to do. I turned on 
Emma. 

" You were perfectly right," I said, " in stopping hini 
going. You were right in every word you said to him ; 
but you had no right to speak of Joe and myself as 
you did." 

She folded her hands, sweet saint, as if in prayer, 
and took it all so quietly. 
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"It was not good to speak of your brother so," I 
went on, with heightened voice and an angry face. 
"You may speak as you please of me, but, if you 
speak in that way of Joe, before his face, you will 
raise the devil in him, and there will be mischief. 
You should measure your words. Let me never hear 
that sort of thing again." 

I was right in every word I said to her. And yet 
I would give all my great wealth, my title, everything 
I have, except my wife and children, to unsay those 
words again. Oh, you who use hard words, however 
true they may be, when will you be persuaded that 
every hard, cold word you use is one stone on a great 
pyramid of useless remorse ? 

How did she answer me? She ran to me and 
nestled her noble head against my bosom, and called 
me her own sweet brother, and begged me not to 
scold her, for that she loved him, loved him, loved him. 
That Eme*s name was written on her heart ; but that he 
should never, never know it on this side of the grave ; 
for she would devote herself to Joe, and be his sister 
and friend to death ; and that she was so sorry for 
what she had said. 

What could I do ? What I did, I suppose. Soothe 
her, quiet her, and tell her I had been in the wrong 
(which was not altogether true). That is what I 
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did, however; and so I had said the first and last 
harsh word to her. It cannot be recalled, but there 
is some comfort in thinking that it was the first and 
the last. 
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